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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


‘‘Keds’”’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big — with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “‘shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 

But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


THE BOY 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...te 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage mei 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 EW.T 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


e In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd 
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GULF 


SANI-SOIL-SET 
Controls DUST 


Quickly and effectively ! 





Exhibition drill at South 
Common, Lowell, Mass. 
Dust controlled effec- 
tively with Gulf Sani- 
Soil-Set. Note the clean, 
white appearance of 
uniforms and shoes. 


Why Gulf Sant-Soil-Set is 


the practical answer to your 


dust annoyance problems: 


Highly Effective-Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust annoy- 
ance completely immediately after application. No long 
waiting periods are necessary before the ground is ready 
for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished by the 
action of the compound in adhering to and weighing 
down dust particles. In addition, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set pos- 
sesses valuable germicidal properties. 


Long Lasting —Because of its extremely low volatility and 
insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains effec- 
tive for long periods. One application per season or year 
is usually sufficient. 


Easily Applied——Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, easy 
and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand-sprinkling 























can or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly and 
uniformly. 


Saves Maintenance Expense—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set prevents 
the growth of grass on areas treated, and minimizes dust 
annoyance and expense in near-by houses, stores, and 
laundries. 

Write today for the booklet giving complete informa 
tion about this modern, proven dust allayer. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company H 
3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Galf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern proven agent for controlling dust.”’ 
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OLDING BLEACHERS 


For a more flexible gym layout 





In your postwar planning for either a new school 
gymnasium or the revamping of your present 
plant, Horn Engineers can demonstrate how you 
can have two complete gymnasiums for the cost 
‘of one by installing Horn Folding Gym Seats 
and Horn Folding Partitions. These important 
Horn units, the result of thirty years of engineer- 
ing “know-how” have been specified in the 
building plans of hundreds of leading schools, 
colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. Hundreds of others are planning Horn in- 
stallations as soon as war restrictions make these 
units available. Place your order for Horn 
Equipment now! Your Architect will recommend 
it! 






























In drawing your plans for a 
new gym layout, include 
Horn Folding Bleachers and 
Horn Folding Partitions. 
Orders will be processed as 
rapidly as wartime restric- 
tions permit. 
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BETTER TEACHING THROUGH TESTING 


M. Gladys Scott, Ph.D. 
Esther French, Ph.D. 


Out of the confusing mass of tests and measurements emerges 
this refreshing discussion of testing procedures. In non- 
technical language the authors present detailed methods for 
selecting tests in general motor ability, sports, fitness; con- 
structing achievement charts, ratings in diving, dance, etc., 
and building written examinations. 

Testing for testing’s sake is largely waste of time and effort. 
BETTER TEACHING THROUGH TESTING shows its 
practical use and application for teachers and college stu- 
dents enrolled in Physical Education tests and measurements 


classes. 
6” x 9”’, cloth, illustrated. $2.50 
Ready late APRIL 


FUN ON HORSEBACK 
Margaret Cabell Self 

Fascinating suggestions on how to increase your pleasure in 
horseback riding. The various sections of the book cover 
breaking and training of colts, games and gymkhana con- 
tests, trail riding, hunting with bloodhounds, and the com- 
plete forms and regulations for both mounted and foot 
drills. If you teach riding or are a member of a riding 
class or if you ride only for the fun of it—you will want 


this delightful book. 
$3.00 


248 pages, 6’ x 9’, cloth, illustrated. 
Ready 


New Barnes Books 





For Spring 1945 


CONDITIONING EXERCISES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Anne Schley Duggan, Ph.D. 
Ella Montague and Abbie Rutledge 


At last, a sound, practical book of specially designed exercises to 
every girl and woman keep fit and stay trim. This book is fundam 
sound from a physical and psychological standpoint, yet so attractive with 
its clever sketches, music, readability and gay format that the 


herein are actually a challenge and a temptation. The followin topics 
are completely covered and indicate the extreme value of CONDITIONING 
EXERCISES, both as a teacher’s reference and a text for major students: 
Lesson plans, outlines—Suggestions for demonstrations—Methods for or. 
ganizing—Conducting and Evaluating—Conditioning exercises, 


82” x 11”, cloth, illustrated. 


Ready MAY $2.50 


TENNIS MADE EASY, Lloyd Budge 
An Addition to the BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY 

A teacher confronted with the problems of having a rank 
beginner for a student will find this book of paramount 
value. It points out, by clear word and picture analysis, 
the fundamental tennis strokes and strategy which should 
be mastered. Budge’s formula reduces complicated tech. 
niques of tennis to a minimum and makes the game appear 
easy for all. Both pupils and teachers will find this book 
valuable. 


6” x 9”’, cloth, illustrated. Ready APRIL $1.25 


PASTIMES FOR THE PATIENT 
‘Marguerite Ickis 

No recreation leader can afford to be without this book 
of precious ideas! The well-known author has included 
suggestions and directions for a dozen or more activities 
of a practical, constructive and, if desired, a remunerative 
nature. The crafts are well selected and exceedingly varied— 
ranging all the way from chip carving to fly making. Far 
from being limited to the interest or use of a bedridden 
person, these intriguing suggestions will appeal to anyone 
who wants a “quiet” hobby. 


304 pages, 6” x 9”’ cloth, illustrated. 
Ready MAY 


$3.00 


NEW OFFICIAL SPORTS GUIDES THIS SPRING 


Paper bound, illustrated—50c each 


MEN’S: Football Rules (Price, 30 cents) 
' Official Baseball (Coaches & Officials Edition) 
Tennis Softball 
Track & Field WOMEN’S: 
Lacrosse Softball-Volleyball (Price, 35 cents) 


A. S. BARNES and COMPANY 


Complete Catalog Available At Your Request 


67 West 44th St. 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Health Education in Elementary 


Schools 


HENRY J. OTTO 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


about health education in elementary schools which 
all persons well versed in modern methods have 
known fer a long time but which are still not practiced 
in many schools. Sometimes presumably well established 
facts or principles need to be reviewed again lest we 
forget and to familiarize those who may not yet know. 

The first factor to be discussed is the important role 
which the physical facilities of the school plant play 
in any health program. In fact, no school can claim 
to have a health education program worthy of the name 
unless the physical facilities of the school are adequate 
to permit children while in school to practice desirable 
health habits. Lest the writer be accused of dealing 
entirely in generalities, let us be specific. There are 
thousands of schools in this country today in which 
the toilet facilities are so inadequate or so carelessly 
kept that their use would disturb the sensitivities of 
even the most hardy. During the last five years (two 
of which were pre-war years) the writer has visited 
many schools—not one but many, and they were not 
all rural schools, either—where the toilets were of the 
exposed non-pit type or half fallen-down lean-to’s or 
in-door toilets equally unkept and uninviting. Many of 
them showed no evidence of ever having been supplied 
with toilet paper. What kind of educational influence 
do such facilities provide? 

Handwashing facilities in many schools are in the 
same sad state of affairs as are the toilets. In some 
schools there is water but no wash basin or soap or 
paper towels; in others there is meager equipment but 
so little water that the very situation discourages hand- 
washing. Drinking facilities are equally inadequate or 
so poorly located or inadequately distributed that only 
extreme thirst motivates a child to seek the water 
fountain. 

School-lunch programs have been introduced into 
thousands of schools in recent years, and the school 
authorities and teachers should be commended for this 
move. No doubt the first important move was to get 
lunch programs started under the best conditions 
initially attainable so that parents and pupils could 
gain experience with school-lunch programs. The time 
has now come, however, when the educational features 
should be studied carefully. The lunchroom itself (if 
a separate room is available) should be attractive. The 
food should be stored, prepared, and served according 


Tim article seeks to re-emphasize a few things 
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to the best sanitary practices so that the methods used 
by schools are in themselves daily demonstrations of 
the best methods that science and social customs pre- 
scribe. Here again, without proper facilities and equip- 
ment, the school cannot provide the environment most 
conducive to effective health education. 

Four other school plant features merit special con- 
sideration in terms of their influence on health educa- 
tion. These are seating, cleanliness of classrooms, halls 
and washrooms, care of grounds, and the general beauty 
and interior decoration of the building. Much school 
seating is ill-adapted to the sizes of the children sitting 
therein; this is particularly true in schools equipped 
only with benches. Cluttered-up looking classrooms 
and halls and unkept toilets and wash bowls are prone 
to instill a feeling of disorder, carelessness, and sloven- 
ly habits which militate against the development of 
attitudes and habits of orderliness and cleanliness which 
are basic to healthful living. Playgrounds in many 
instances are grown over with tall grass and weeds 
and frequently full of holes or piles of rubbish. Usually 
when school grounds are unkept, the school building 
looks inside and outside as if no one were eager to 
claim ownership. These latter features of school build- 
ings and grounds do not in themselves affect health 
education in the same way as toilets, drinking and 
handwashing facilities, seating, and the lunch room but 
they add a great deal to the psychological environment 
of the total setting. 


Two important conclusions should be drawn from 
the preceding statements. School facilities which permit 
desirable health practices at school are basic to any 
health education program. What is the use of high- 
sounding lessons recited from textbooks when the pupil 
is practicing undesirable habits in almost everything 
he does? Those who generate fervor about school health 
programs might well begin by placing the house in 
order, the word “house” being used in a literal sense. 
The second conclusion is that the physical facilities of 
the school plant are the basic determiners of the psycho- 
logical environment in which the health education pro- 
gram proceeds. If the psychological environment is 
negative, instructional effort is proportionally inef- 
fective. 


HE second factor to be re-emphasized is habit 
"Fitenitina through the use of group psychology. 
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Children during pre-school and primary grades acquire 
many of the common social customs and modes of 
behavior through simply doing things repeatedly and 
consistently in the ways which the adults think proper. 
Simply doing things one way rather than another is 
an important element in children’s training. Children 
sleep lengthwise in bed rather than crosswise, they eat 
with spoon and fork rather than with fingers or knife, 
and they learn the language spoken by the parents and 
as parents speak it simply because consistent practice 
in the home is that way. Parents usually don’t take time 
to explain to children the reasons for the practices in 
the form in which they are carried on; neither do 
parents as a rule suggest several alternatives to young 
children and urge the children to choose. Many books 
on the care of pre-school children give elaborate sug- 
gestions on habit training by methods which emphasize 
consistency and regularity. The essential point is that 
habit training forms an important segment of children’s 
induction into the cultural group, and that habit forma- 
tion takes place by simply having children participate 
consistently in doing things in certain ways. There is 
no intention here of implying that such habit formation 
is a simple process but merely to identify the essential 
features of the process. 


The school plays an important role in continuing 
and extending habit formation. As far as health educa- 
tion is concerned, two angles of the problem require 
clear understanding, namely, the use of the psychology 
of group behavior and the specific health habits which 
the school can help to establish. 


Let us view first the psychology of group behavior. 
Because children are managed and taught in class 
groups the school has at its disposal one of the most 
potent and useful tools for education, namely, the 
psychology of the group. Children are very sensitive to 
the psychological atmosphere of the class group and 
much of the behavior of the group as a whole, of small 
sub-groups within the class, or of the individual can 
be explained if one knows the psychological currents, 
cross-currents, attitudes, conflicts, and relationships 
which are operative in the class. If the general psycho- 
logical tone is positive and wholesome, the teacher will 
usually be very successful in motivating the pupils to 
do all kinds of things that are judged nice, wholesome, 
helpful, and constructive. If, however, the general 
psychological tone is negative, antagonistic, and full of 
disturbing conflicts, everything seems to go wrong 
most of the time and equipment is broken or stolen, 
games become rough, and school property is mutilated. 

Another factor is that children are very responsive to 
the other pupils in the class group. Every child strives 
for types of recognition which will place him in favor- 
able light with other pupils, especially those who are 
considered the leaders in the group. Every child seeks 
status with his peers, Every child wants to feel that 
.he is accepted by the group and kas an important role 
in the group life and activities. Interestingly enough 
children are as much if not more concerned about what 
classmates think of them as they are about what the 
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teacher thinks of them. Inter-pupil relationships 
highly important and have much to do with the pena 
logical tone of the group. The attitudes and direction of 
activities of group leaders are particularly important 
The psychological atmosphere of a class or a w 
school is determined largely by teachers and grows out 
of the classification and promotion practices in a 
and the way in which teachers work with and handle 
pupils. On the one hand, teachers are responsible for 
the psychological environment in the class or school 
and, on the other hand, teachers are in a Position tp 
create the kind of psychological environment which 
desire. If the psychology of the group is whol 
teachers have little difficulty in guiding the behayigr 
of the group in directions which result in desirable 
health practices. If the group sentiment is strongly in 
favor of washing hands before meals, the individyl 
pupil makes himself responsible for having his hangs 
clean because he does not wish to incur the disfavor gf 
or exclusion by the group in whose graces he wants tp 
remain. If the group standard is “after each use leaye 
wash bowls clean and inviting for the next person,” 
the individual will discipline himself in that practice 
so that he may maintain his status in the group. Con. 
sistent practice in this fashion tends to establish habits, 
It is in these ways that the school can use the psychol- 
ogy of the group in promoting the formation of habits 
regarding the health practices engaged in during the 
child’s school day. 





Now, by way of illustration, let us look at a few of 
the specific health practices to which the “psychology 
of the group” method may be applied. In the first 
grade, at the very beginning of children’s school life 
the teacher says, “Oh, we always sit up tall in ou 
seats,” or “We always hang our wraps.up neatly,” ot 
“We always take off our overshoes or rubbers in the 
classroom,” or “We always wash our hands before we 
eat,” or a dozen other similar standards of practice 
which are established by the teacher, sometimes in a 
very nonchalant way and sometimes through extended 
discussion with the pupils. The essential point is that, 
“Oh, we just all do it that way,” and the children ae 
cept it as the proper way to do it and it becomes a patt 
of the group’s standard and henceforth plays its role 
in the psychological forces moving within the group. 
Individual pupils strive to live up to the group stand 
ards in order to maintain their status with their peers. 
Continued practice in accordance with the accepted 
standards tends to establish habits. 


Many other illustrations could be given of how teacl 





ers in primary grades use the psychology of the group 
in achieving, not without effort but with a high degret 
of success, desirable health practices by their pupils 
It is an established fact that children in primary grades 
are more consistent in using good health practices tha 
are pupils in intermediate and upper grades. No doubt 
there are several explanations of this situation. In get- 
eral, teachers in grades above the primary grades do 
not use the group psychology methods as the primary 
teachers do. In the intermediate grades the health edi 
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cation program tends to become intellectual and bookish 
rather than practical. 


HE third feature of health instruction to be treated 
is the educational use of health services. In recent 

years schools have made splendid progress in extending 
health services for pupils. Periodic medical and dental 
examinations, careful daily health observation by teach- 
ers, communicable disease control, vision and hearing 
testing, periodic weighing and measuring, and follow- 
up work to obtain correction of defects are now avail- 
able to a much larger proportion of children than 10 
years ago. Undoubtedly expansion of the health ser- 
vices was a logical initial emphasis in the school health 
program and school and public health leaders are to be 
commended for the fine progress that has been made. 

Now that health services of a respectable scope have 
been achieved in many schoo] systems, the time has 
come to devote attention to improvement of the quality 
of the services. One feature of the needed improvements 
is the educational values derived from each of the vari- 
ous services. From the very beginning school health 
services were promoted on the basis of their educational 
as well as on their protective, preventive, and corrective 
values. The development of their educational function 
has lagged behind the service function and it is the 
former value which now deserves attention. 

Perhaps the best way to clarify the meaning of the 
educational function of health services is to take a few 
specific cases. School medical examinations are con- 
ducted for the following purposes: (1) to discover 
incipient ailments not evident to the casual observer or 
which may have developed since the last examination ; 
(2) to discover physical defects of vision, hearing, 
posture, etc., which should receive attention; (3) to 
assay physical growth and nutritional status; (4) to 
familiarize pupils and parents with the essentials of a 
good medical examination; (5) to educate pupils and 
parents to the wisdom of having periodic medical 
examinations ; and (6) to familiarize pupils and parents 
with the health services available from local physicians, 
hospitals, and other health agencies. The first three of 
these purposes are in the realm of health service; the 
last three are clearly in the educational realm. 


In order that the educational values of medical 
examinations may be achieved several things should 
be done. The actual giving of the examinations should 
be preceded by a classroom instructional unit on the 
purposes and aspects of an examination. The scope and 
depth of such study will vary. with the age groups 
but even first-grade children can discuss with profit 
many angles of the examination and can develop atti- 
tudes toward and an understanding of the examination. 
Not to be afraid of the physician is an important out- 
come for small children. Intermediate grade pupils can 
delve more deeply, studying reasons why heart and 
lungs are checked carefully, why urinalyses, blood chem- 
istry, and nutritional assays are especially pertinent for 
certain cases, and the nature of the equipment and 
laboratory facilities used by the physician. In connec- 
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tion with such an instructional unit children of all ages 
can be taken on a visit to a physician’s office. The 
physician to be visited should be one who understands 
and is sympathetic with what the school is trying to 
do and who is willing to give 20 minutes of his office 
time in the interest of the people’s future health. Inter- 
mediate grade children can be taken on a group visit 
to a hospital so they may become familiar with the 
equipment and services of the hospital. In like fashion 
visits may be made to clinical and x-ray laboratories 
and the public health department. With an educational 
background established through these methods pupils 
can come to the examination with understanding and 
wholesome attitudes. Many children and parents will 
become sufficiently educated so that they will seek 
periodic medical examinations from the family physi- 
cian and thus establish habits which will prevail in 
after-school life. 


In similar fashion dental examinations, hearing tests, 
vision tests, periodic weighing and measuring, and 
daily observation can be preceded and illuminated by 
classroom projects. The whole field of lighting and 
sight conservation can be studied in connection with 
vision testing. Communicable disease control can be 
administered with ease, understanding, and pupil and 
parent cooperation if the educational job has been well 
done. 


Another angle of the educational task pertains to 
the presence of parents at the time of medical and dental 
examinations. Schools which do not urge or even dis- 
courage the attendance of parents at the time their 
children are examined are making a grave mistake and 
are losing the best chance to capitalize upon the edu- 
cational purposes of medical and dental examinations. 
If the parent is present at the examination the physi- 
cian can do more health education in a few minutes 
than the teacher can do in many hours. Research evi- 
dence shows that parental attitude and action is much 
better if the parent attends the examination. Needed 
corrections are done in a much higher percentage of 
cases if parents attend the examination. The presence 
of parents at the examination and the physician’s or 
dentist’s conversation with the parent requires more 
time than when parents do not attend. It means that 
fewer children can be examined per hour, but again the 
evidence shows that it is more profitable to examine 
fewer children with parents present than to examine 
many children per hour and to have nothing come of 
it. Throughout the program it must be recognized that 
physicians and dentists (private and public health) and 
nurses canbe significant agents in health education if 
school programs are organized and conducted in ways 
which wilf elicit their contributions. 


HE fourth feature of health instruction treated in 

this article pertains to functional activities in the 

intermediate grades. We have now had enough exper- 

ience with health teaching to know that much of the 

instruction is too bookish and unrealistic and that bet- 
(Continued on Page 228) 


















TRAWICK H. STUBBS 
U. S. Public Health Service 
_ Atlanta, Georgia 


MERICA is malaria conscious. We know now 
A that in the early South Pacific fighting mosqui- 

toes knocked out more men than Jap guns— 
knocked them out by infecting them with the parasite 
Plasmodium, which reproduces again and again in the 
blood resulting in hard, shaking chills followed by 
burning fevers. This parasite knocked out Barney 
Ross more times than he was knocked out in the ring, 
and brought him down fairly easily after Japs failed 
in their attempt. 


By now you might have heard that the boy in the 
next block, home again because he has lost an arm, 
has had fifteen recurrent attacks of malaria. And there 
is the report of another local boy who came down with 
malaria for the first time after he got back home. The 
doctor said the atabrine or quinine he took while fight- 
ing kept the disease from developing but didn’t keep 
out the parasite, and that a small percentage of such 
cases will have attacks later on corresponding to re- 
lapses they would have had if the first attack had not 
been suppressed by drugs. You overheard some one 
say that your community is in for a malaria epidemic 
this summer and fall if enough of these men come 
home with malaria. Is it true? What can be done 
about it? 


What is the situation in your county? Has the pre- 
war isolationist (speaking from a disease viewpoint) 
indifference given way to undue alarm? There is need 
for maintaining a realistic point of view. There:is no 
cause for undue alarm, particularly in areas where 
malaria has not been transmitted in recent years. There 
is need for intelligent analysis and vigilance, especially 
in areas where endemic foci of malaria have continued 
to exist. 

For the past few years the malaria cases in this 
country have been the lowest we have yet known. 
Traditionally there has been an apparent tendency for 
high malaria rates to recur at cyclic intervals of five 
to seven years, hut recent rates have been so low that 
no general increase has been noted since the early 
1930’s. The disease is, with few exceptions, limited 
to certain portions of the southeastern section of the 
United States. Many factors have contributed to this. 
There has, of course, been a continually increasing 
conscious effort by health agencies to prevent the dis- 


An article on malaria education from the standpoint of the 
teacher will appear in an early issue of the Journal. 
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Educational Opportunities in the 
Prevention 


of Malaria 


By 


ease through control of the mosquitoes which carry it 
in this country—Anopheles quadrimaculatus pring. 
pally, with Anopheles freeborni in the West, and 
Anopheles albimanus along portions of the Rio Grande 
Valley. But the incidental effects of a gradually jin. 
creasing standard of living, with more screened homes 
and better types of agricultural drainage, and the ind. 
vidual attack on mosquitoes and other insects by hand- 
operated spray guns in millions of homes, have up. 
doubtedly been large factors in the reduction of ma- 
laria transmission. 


O one can predict with certainty just what will 

happen in regard to malaria incidence in this 
country within the next few years. But the total pic- 
ture will be a composite of what happens in thousands 
of localities. Since by its nature malaria is a disease 
of localities, there will undoubtedly be extreme varia- 
tions in different localities. Some communities may be 
confronted with the problem of a sudden severe epi- 
demic which will rapidly fade out completely. Other 
communities may have a high incidence of malaria 
continuing over a longer period of time. In others 
the problem may be that of working against a poten- 
tial threat of malaria, continuing a preventive program 
through the years even in the absence of actual cases. 
Whatever the situation may be, one important ap- 
proach to the problem is the same for all cases. The 
best foundation for prevention of a disease is the as- 
surance that people threatened with that disease un- 
derstand the facts which form the basis for action they 
might take in protecting themselves. 

This is particularly true with malaria because the 
basis of the malaria problem is a complex biological 
interrelationship among three living organisms—the 
malaria parasite, the anopheline mosquito, and man. 
Fortunately there is no animal reservoir in which the 
parasite lives. It is passed from man to mosquito to 
man in an endless chain, a chain which binds men 
with sickness and death generation after generation. 
Man is a link in this chain not only as a victim of the 
disease, but as a partner in crime with the mosquito 
in transmitting the disease to other people. It is im- 
portant that people understand that relationship, pat- 





ticularly the part they might play in it. Such an un 
derstanding is, of course, dependent upon the success- 
ful transference of information, preferably in such 4 
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Diagram of method for breaking the malaria chain—points of attack indicated by arrows. In the sick man at left are diagrams of red blood 
cells containing asexual and sexual forms of the parasite. The diazram does not show developmental stages in the mosquito necessary for 
production of the new forms (sporozoites) seen infecting the well man at right. The aquatic forms of the mosquito-egg, larva, and pupa 


are seen in the pond below. 


way as to stimulate intelligent action on the part of 
citizens. The greatest opportunity for the accomp- 
lishment of this is probably through the regular edu- 
cational channels, particularly in classes of health or 
physical education, or biology or hygiene in high 
schools. Training aids in the form of printed ma- 
terials and also visual and auditory materials are 
available through your local health agencies. 

How many people in your community know the sim- 
ple fact that (excepting cases of direct blood transfer ) 
malaria can be transmitted only through the bite of 
an anopheline mosquito? A high school student could 
easily share with the rest of his family such facts as 
that a two-week period (as short as eight days in 
some warmer climates) is required before a mosquito 
which has fed on an infected person is able to transmit 
the disease to a second person whom it might bite. 
There is ample opportunity for students in most lo- 
calities to learn by first-hand observation that mos- 
quitoes have to spend the first part of their lives in 
water. Certain facts about the habits of mosquitoes 
are so interesting as to be easily remembered, as for 
example the habit of Anopheles quadrimaculatus to 
bite principally from dusk to dawn, there being little 
danger during bright daylight hours except in cases 
of unusually large mosquito populations. No one 
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(Photo courtesy of Malaria Control in War Areas, U. S. Public Health Service, Atlanta, Georgia). 


should forget, once he understands the reasons for it, 
the fact that a person can keep free of malaria if he 
simply avoids being bitten by a mosquito. 

The likelihood of malaria transmission is dependent 
upon many factors. The mathematical probability of 
a mosquito feeding first on an infected person and 
later on a susceptible person depends, of course, upon 
such factors as the density of population, the number 
and length of life of mosquitoes present, the ease of 
accessibility of mosquitoes to persons, and the number 
of malaria parasites present in the blood of persons in 
that area. The story of the complicated life cycle of 
this parasite is quite fascinating. How many people 
know that this “germ” which causes malaria is really 
a rather highly developed, though microscopic, one- 
cell animal, which produces in human blood both male 
and female as well as asexual forms? The sex life 
of these forms is fascinating; the only hope of ful- 
filling their biological destiny is that they will be taken 
into the stomach of a mosquito. There results the 
production of thousands of new infective forms, which 
are unwittingly injected into the next victim of the 
mosquito’s bite in the saliva she* uses to aid in taking 
human blood. 

(Continued on Page 226) 


*Only the female mosquito bites. 
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MAJOR RANDOLPH W. WEBSTER 


Wakeman Convalescent and General Hospital 
Camp Atterbury, 


many problems which must be solved before the 

postwar period arrives. One of the most important 
and perhaps the most perplexing problem is the one in 
curriculum construction. It is realized that many im- 
provements are needed in this area in regard to meth- 
ods, visual and other educational aids, and in the en- 
richment of courses of study. It is a wise and a com- 
mendable motive to wish to enrich the curriculum, but 
in the final analysis, values of each subject must be 
studied in relation to the needs, interests, and desires 
of the students to be taught. There are not enough 
hours in the school day to teach all the subjects which 
could profitably enrich the school curriculum. Some 
selection, therefore, must be made. 

One subject in the school curriculum which has 
received some attention in the past, but not as much as 
it should have received, or will receive in the future, 
is physical education. Since the results of the examina- 
tions of selectees for the armed forces of the United 
States show that 30 to 50 per cent, depending on the 
age of the selectee, of the men in the general pbpula- 
tion have one or more defects, it stands to reason that 
physical education has to be a “must” subject in ali 
school cufriculums: jelementary, secondary, and uni- 
versity. Ahe question arises here, however, of how 
much time can be allowed for physical education, rela- 
tive to length and number of class periods, and how 
much credit should be given toward graduation and 
still keep this subject commensurate with the total value 
of the remainder of the curriculum In order to obtain 
information which might throw some light on this 
question, the writer made a sampling survey of 20 out- 
standing eastern and midwestern colleges and universi- 
ties. The following is a compilation of the data col- 
lected, together with summary and conclusions. 


Piascy » college administrators are confronted with 


Summary 

1. In Table I the greatest frequency tabulated is 10 
colleges having 2 physical education periods per week 
before the war. There are also 8 colleges which have 
more than 2 periods per week. 

2. In Table II the greatest frequency tabulated in 8 
colleges having 3 physical education periods per week 
at the present time. There is a total of 14 colleges 

The author was formerly Acting Dean, School of Physical 


Education and Athletics, West Virginia University, and is now 
on military leave. 
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A Survey of Physical Education 
Requirements for Graduation 


By 


Indiana 


TABLE I 


Pre-WarRTIME ALLOTMENT FOR Puysicat Epvucation IN 
TWENTY SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Required Periods 


Per Week No. of Colleges 

Years Required 1 2 3 S 5 
One 3 2 1 1 
Two 5 2 1 
Three 
Four Zz 1 


One additional college had a 3-period-per-semester require. 
ment for physically handicapped students, and for other students 
physical education was optional. Another college required one 
period per week in the freshman year and two periods per week 
in the sophomore year. 


TABLE II 


WARTIME ALLOTMENT FOR PHysICAL EDUCATION IN Twenty 
SELECTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Required Periods 


Per Week No. of Colleges 

Years Required 1 2 3 4 4% 5 66 
One 1 1 lL. 4 
Two 4 6 
Three 
Four 1 1 1 a 
Five 


One additional college required one period per week in the 
freshman year and two periods per week in the sophomore year. 


TABLE III 


ANTICIPATED TIME ALLOTTMENT FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE PostWAR PERIOD BY TWENTY SELECTED COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


No. of Present Periods Anticipated Post-War Status 
Colleges Per Week Will Remain Slightly Uncer- 
Increase the same Lower — tam 
1 1 Yes 
5 2 Yes 
3 3 Yes 
3 3 Yes 
ra 3 Yes 
1 4 Yes 
1 4y% Yes 
1 5 Yes 
1 5 Yes 
2 6 Yes 


which have more than 2 periods per week. 
3. The data in Table III show that the number of 
periods will most likely be increased in 10 colleges in 
the postwar period, will remain the same in 5, where 
the periods are already relatively high, and will be 
modified or slightly lowered in 3, which are devoting 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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Fitness -- A Defin ition and a Guide 


to its Attainment 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


George Williams College 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Definition 

HE concept of fitness has a long and respectable 
[history In recent times it was given scientific 

status in Darwin’s Survival of the. Fittest. Always 
fitness has implied the ability to meet some form of 
opposition, i.e., fitness for a purpose. The fundamental 
purpose of fitness is to assure survival—for animals, 
survival on an animal plane—for human beings, sur- 
vival on a human plane. This means survival of the 
body of man, survival of the mind of man, and the 
survival of the finer motives and higher aspirations of 
man, yes, survival of the spirit of man. Consequently 
human fitness is a complex of many parts. 

By mutual agreement we are here, today, interested 
particularly in the contribution that physical activity 
can make toward the attainment and maintenance of 
human fitness. There is in this area little need for guess 
work. A large body of scientific data tells us what 
exercise of various kinds does to the body. 

In our activities programs we have a virtually com- 
plete “Materia Physica.” We have “exercise medicines” 
so to speak. Some serve to strengthen any body part 
whilst others increase flexibility, skill, speed, or en- 
durance. Some of our remedies are potent and rapid 
acting; others are mild, sedative, and relaxing. 


The Pharmacy of Physical Education 

Let us inspect the items in this pharmacy of physical 
education ; let us consider the pharmacology of their 
action on the human organism, and let us briefly dis- 
cuss the best ways of administering them for the at- 
tainment of fitness. We immediately note that these 
remedies may be arranged under two major headings. 

In the first group—let us say, Cabinet A—we will 
place the activities that are performed in response to 
detailed directions or commands from outside the per- 
former. In this group we will place light gymnastics, 
developmental gymnastics, rhythmic gymnastics, work 
in cadence, or whatever we choose to call calisthenics. 
It is unfair to call all forms of calisthenics “jerks.” Also 
to this group belong set apparatus work, weight lifting, 
all forms of correctives, swimming and diving for form, 
basic techniques, and drills or “lead-up stunts” for 
athletics. 

In the second group, which we will place in Cabinet 


This address was given before the Physical Education Di- 
vision of the War and Peace Fitness Conference, New York, 
April 25, 1944. 
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B, are included all activities that are performed in 
response to directions from inside the performer. Only 
general directions and restrictions or rules are imposed 
from without. To this group belong all games, com- 
petitive athletics, and the dance. 

For the development of fitness each group has its 
advantages and its shortcomings. Activities in the first 
group are under strict control as to form and dosage; 
consequently they are suited to develop strength in 
specific body parts. Best results are gained when the 
exercise is strenuous. Muscles grow larger and strong- 
er only when taxed by increasingly greater demands 
that “push” them to their limits. 

Under such conditions there is enlargement or hy- 
pertrophy of their constituent muscle cells or fibers. 
The resulting increase in cross-section is accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in strength. Recent studies 
in Sweden have demonstrated that especially in young 
animals the thickening of fibers is accompanied by the 
development of more capillaries. This increased capil- 
larization may amount to 50 per cent and obviously 
contributes its share to the improved “muscular en- 
durance” of the enlarged muscles. But these thicken- 
ings of muscle fibers and the increases in number of 
capillaries are reversible. In animals, all of the increases 
due to sixty days’ training disappeared completely in 
ninety days of subsequent rest. Strength and endurance 
built in youth will not persist throughout life without 
practice. 

Because the activities in Cabinet A usually lack the 
motivation of competition or of extreme exultation, 
they rarely are performed long enough to develop 
“cardiorespiratory” endurance. The development of 
strength is however not handicapped by this. Strength 
grows with increasing intensity of work rather than 
with increasing duration. 

The activities in Cabinet B demand split-second 
responses to unpredictable opponents or to passing 
moods. This calls for agility and initiative. The stimu- 
lus of competition in athletics or its counterpart, the 
“dervish” type of emotion often experienced in the 
dance, are prominent in this group. These often drive 
the individual into “second-wind.” The consequent 
changes in the structure and function of heart and lung 
account for the improvement in cardiorespiratory en- 
durance. The shortcomings of this group may be 
described as follows: A “one sport” man is likely to 
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have “one sport” muscles and posture as witness the 
relatively spindly arms and powerful pectorals of the 
flat-chested basketball player. In self-directed activity 
there is further tendency to use already strong muscles 
and relatively to ignore undeveloped ones. This may 
account in part for the “style” or “form” of individual 
participants. 

The old fear that competitive sports may be overdone 
to the detriment of the heart no longer need concern 
us. There is ample evidence that a sound heart cannot 
be damaged permanently by physical exertion no matter 
how strenuous. The high school star who fails to pro- 
duce at the college level may have “burned out” his 
interest, surely not his heart. Obviously a thorough 
physical examination must precede and guide all stren- 
uous participation. 


New and Quicker Remedies Needed 
For the fitness program of tomorrow we need quicker 
acting remedies. Some old remedies may be improved ; 
other new ones must be discovered. Scientific principles 
should guide us in this. To illustrate : 


1. Speeding up any movement intensifies it and 
therefore will more quickly develop the muscle in ques- 
tion. This explains why sprinters who may run 10 
yards per second have larger and stronger muscles 
than have distance runners whose speed is 6 to 7 yards 
per second. 


2. Running with a pack or human load will develop 
muscles more quickly than “empty” running. 


3. Putting an overweight shot, basketball practice 
with medicine balls, swinging an oversized bat, or, in 
swimming, flutter kick with paddles tied to the feet 
are speed-up ways of developing shoulder, arm, leg, 
and finger muscles for the sports implied. 

4. Self-resistive work in which opposing muscle 
groups are used to overload prime movers has been 
insufficiently exploited in the cause of fitness. Simulated 
chinning movements in which the arms are extended 
overhead, then tensely flexed downward to shoulder 
height against resisting, opposing muscles will quickly 
develop chinning ability in the absence of a chinning 
bar. 

5. The most rapid improvement of posture may be 
expected when the weak, flabby muscles are overloaded 
while in that very position which they must assume in 
good posture. 


Bath-towel exercises, devised by the author and 
created in accord with this principle, will illustrate the 
point. There are three exercises: Looped around the 
neck, the ends of the bath towel held shoulder height 
are pulled straight forward. Resisting the forward pull 
of the towel, the head with chin down is forcibly pushed 
backward against the towel loop. After doing this three 
times, let the towel drop to the small of the back. With- 
out changing the grip on the towel, which will now be 
a'reverse hold, the exerciser should push his lumbar 
curve back against the towel, the while pulling forcibly 
forward on the towel ends. This exercise should tax 
the muscles of the abdomen and buttocks (the “bustle- 
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there such reasons? If not, you and I are taking our 





muscle’’). It must be done with care at first les 
back be sprained. It should be repeated two or thr 

times each time until the muscles mentioned quiver : 
tremble. The towel is now put under the toes of i: 
foot in turn. While pulling up on the towel-ends ‘ 
toe-tips (not ball of the foot) are pressed against th 
towel. These exercises are designed to strengthen the 
three weaknesses of modern man whose “one sport” js 
sitting, namely, his upper back and neck, the lower back 
and abdomen, and his feet. 


t a weak 


Better Prescription Needed 

For tomorrow’s fitness program we must learn bet- 
ter ways to prescribe remedies. We must give “home 
work.” The gymnasium must become the classroom or 
consultation room. There is not enough time or teacher. 
power to give or even to supervise enough activities 
to keep everyone fit. We do not assign teachers to 
supervise the eating of every meal. Why should the 
exercise diet be spoon-fed to the tune of the teacher's 
whistle or count? Is it not possible to instruct young. 
sters in the “whys and wherefores” of activities, in 
the physiology of exercise, so that movements will be. 
come purposeful as builders of strength, and sports 
will take on meaning as developers of power, poise, 
and spirit? Must we endlessly exercise people as we 
do dogs and horses? 


Must we slavishly follow the practice of exercise as 
indicated in its root meaning? At least one large dic- 
tionary presents “exercise” as probably derived from 
the two words “ex” meaning out from and “arcere” 
an enclosure. “Exarcere” then referred to driving beasts 
of toil out from an enclosed space. Since “‘arcere” and 
ark are related by common root, it follows that Noah 
was probably the first physical director when he drove 
the menagerie out of his ark. Could we perhaps enlist 
the brain of man in the cause of keeping his own body 
intelligently fit? ; 


Larger Motives Needed 

For tomorrow’s fitness we must find sufficiently big 
motives. Today we see the need for fitness on ships, in 
foxholes, and on the assembly line. It is fitness to win 
a war, to save lives, and to bring an early peace. What 
big reasons will there be for fitness in the peace that 
will follow? Let us not be fooled. Men will not con- 
tinue to discipline themselves in hard ways when the 
need seems less urgent. The present high degree of fit- 
ness will be cast aside with the uniform unless there 
are equally urgent reasons to keep fit in the peace. Are 


salaries under false pretense. If there are big reasons 
it is up to you and me to find them and to make them 
vivid. We must learn to dramatize the high purposes 
that fitness serves in peace. 


Fifth Column Forces 

We are witnessing in this generation a curiously 
strange paradox. In the midst of our excited harangu- 
ings for bigger and better fitness there is almost com- 
(Continued on Page 228) 
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Teacher Education for Veterans 


By 


GLENN W. HOWARD 


Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


of teacher education in physical education is 

going to change during the next few years. One 
of the important factors which may operate to produce 
change is the appearance in increasing numbers in 
our colleges and universities of men who have been 
in military service but have been discharged and re- 
turned to civilian life. These men, with their military 
experience and with their older age, will have educa- 
tional needs which cannot be met readily by the typical 
teacher-education curriculum, nor by the usual college 


program. 

The returned veteran who is willing:to spend some 
time in college preparing for a job is not likely to look 
favorably upon spending four years or even three in 
fulfilling the requirements of college curricula. He 
will want to get to work in the shortest possible time. 
His period of military service has interrupted his pur- 
suit of peacetime goals. Earning a living, having a 
home and family, becoming a part of the community 
life, entering into professional and vocational fields 
with opportunity for achieving success—all of these 
may be thought of as urgent needs of these men. It 
is true that all will not hold these in the same degree 
nor with the same intensity. All are likely to want 
to be on the job as soon as possible. 

For those men who have been in Army or Navy 
training programs designed to prepare them for special 
jobs or duties, the speed with which they have be- 
come well prepared by standards which are exceed- 
ingly real and final is an experience which surely will 
be used in judging later college experience. The 
leisurely progress of students in our colloges toward 
the degree, along with time-wasting activities in which 
they have taken part in the past, are not likely to be 
looked upon with favor by these men. Certainly they 
will have been tried in the test of hard work and high 
accomplishment in their Army or Navy experience 
and will have found it to be more satisfying than the 
alternate spurts and dallying which so often typifies 
student study in our colleges. When these men enter 
our colleges for the purpose of preparing for a job they 
are likely to be willing to work diligently at this task. 


The present curricula with its demand for orderly 
progress, with its prerequisites, and with its training 
for more remote circumstances must meet some eye- 
brow raising from these people too. If we as teachers 
in a professional training program have difficulty in 
justifying some of our offerings to our younger civilian 
students of the past years, how much more difficult is 


A CCORDING to the current comment the nature 
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it going to be to ask these men with military service to 
take part in the same sort of program? 


The haste with which men had to be trained after 
this country entered the war made it imperative that 
the training programs be as effective as possible. The 
various branches of the service sought the assistance 
of those who could bring about improvements in the 
effectiveness of the instruction and training given to 
the men. The result has been to put into practice pro- 
cedures for effective teaching which have not been used 
extensively in our colleges and universities. The men 
who have been in these training programs have exper- 
ienced effective teaching, a factor which must have 
impressed them. It seems likely that they will be im- 
patient with ineffective teaching should they encounter 
it in their college work now. Certainly some of the 
respect for their college training will be lost if they 
must be subjected to inferior teaching. 


Another outcome of the experience which these men 
have had with effective class-room and training-ground 
procedure will be their progress directly toward known 
and understood goals. The man learning to operate a 
machine gun has clearly in mind the immediate goals 
of his training. Learning to fly an airplane is an easily 
seen goal to be attained directly through on-going 
training and instruction. Is it out of the area of possi- 
bility that these men should expect to find similarly 
understandable goals in their college training when 
they return? Or will they be content with the former 
procedure of remote purposes and generalized direc- 
tions in which the student mills around for a number 
of years, whatever is required, then, after one or more 
years on the job begins to see clearly the reasons for 
some of his study as well as the needs for study which 
he did not do? In the latter case, unfortunately, after 
he establishes his purposes on the job a good deal of 
the subject matter he studied and learned in college to 
use for meeting his purposes has slipped from his 
memory. 


Before one proceeds further some qualifying state- 
ments should be made. First is the fact that the cost 
of the instruction programs and training practices in 
the military services was not an item, at least not a 
major one, in determining the nature of the program. 
The main idea was to get the job done, not to do it 
with as little money as possible. Second is the fact that 
the military and naval services have so much more con- 
trol over their men than any collegiate institution has 
over its students that some of the problems which 

(Continued on Page 225) 














Editorials 


Cooperation in | I HAS long been the author’s view 

that teachers and physicians have 
very much in common and _ should 
work closely together if they are to 
get the best results. In the first 
place, it is doubtful if there are other professional 
groups who come so close together in their ideals as 
these. The teacher is trying to straighten out and de- 
velop the mind of the child and is also of course much 
interested in the body. The physician is trying to de- 
velop and keep safe the body of the child, and obvious- 
ly is much interested in the mind. 


Teaching and 


Medicine 


Both of these professions are highly idealistic and 
are serving an extremely important public and private 
function. By all means they should be working in the 
closest harmony. If sometimes they have shown in- 
dividual tendencies to criticize the other, this tendency 
is much to be lamented and should be subjected to 
close scrutiny before it becomes something injurious to 
efficiency. Some of the many inter-relations between 
these two professions can be indicated. 


In the first place, the teacher is obviously very de- 
pendent upon the medical profession from the stand- 
point of guiding her in such matters as have to do with 
tne health of the child. She wants to know what is the 
very best in nutrition to the end that the school may 
arrange either through the parents or the school lunch 
to give the child everything that he needs in the way 
of food. She must take into consideration the fact that 
the child is subject to fatigue—that he needs adequate 
sleep; that he must not be too greatly harassed with 
regard to homework or given work which is beyond 
his capacity. She is, of course, much interested in all 
matters that pertain to contagious disease which may 
spread through the school as an epidemic or which may 
undermine the health of the child through a long period 
of physical disability. She must depend upon the 
physician in such matters as deciding when a child 
should take physical exercise and what type of exercise 
he should take; she must also depend upon the physic- 
ian’s word as to when the child is ready to return to 
school after having been out. 


In matters pertaining to the teaching of sanitation, 
hygiene, physiology, and other such related subjects, 
she must depend of course upon the medical profession 
to instruct her in the most recent and scientific devel- 
opments of these various sciences. Obviously, she would 
have no better source of information than such as would 
come directly or indirectly from the medical profession. 
In matters pertaining to mental hygiene she should 
have the best possible advice from psychiatrists and 
others who really understand the workings of the mind. 
The tremendously important and intriguing relations 
which come under the heading of sex hygiene, venereal 


Reprinted from the Sept., 1944, Monthly Bulletin, Indiana 
State Board of Health. 
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disease, and the like are also obviously d . 
medical matters. ae 

The medical profession is quite as much interde. 
pendent upon the schools. In the first place, all of our 
medical students have been in school—common school 
for eight years, high school for four years, and pre. 
medical school for at least two years—before they come 
to medical school. There a large part of the teaching is 
done by members of the medical profession to be sure 
but it is to be hoped that they use good pedagogical 
methods and that their methods of grading and clasg. 
fying the students are such as are approved by edu. 
cators generally. 

In another sense the medical profession is probably 
more dependent upon the schools. This is the fact that 
the teachers have the children when they are in an ex. 
tremely plastic state of mind, and they can teach them 
that the medical profession is one of high ideals and 
great progressive, scientific attainment, or they cay 
teach them that medicine is something akin to witch. 
craft and superstition. For example, the child might 
conceivably be taught by a school teacher that vaccina- 
tion against smallpox is utterly silly inasmuch as it is 
impossible to “keep people well by using the pus of a 
sick cow.” This is utterly inaccurate of course but if it 
should be taught as it has been taught in some times 
past (though it is hoped the tendency is declining) a 
very great injury might be done to the cause of pre- 
ventive medicine. If teachers should, on the other hand, 
teach that the medical profession is perfectly wonderful, 
and that the services of a physician are needed by every 
family very frequently, and inasmuch as the family 
can hardly pay for it that therefore the federal govern- 
ment or the state government should furnish medical 
aid, it is readily seen that a tremendous injury could be 
done to the medical profession by persons who were in- 
tending to be its strongest advocates. 


A child under the care of a physician could be abused 
at school by being required to work too hard or being 
compelled to take physical exercise beyond his health 
and physical condition. The medical man’s patient may 
easily be influenced for good or bad by the school 
authorities and in the same way the school child may 
be affected in his school work by the physician. Such 
being the case, the appeal is made to both professions 
to use the utmost tolerance with the other and to try 
very hard indeed to understand what the other is striv- 
ing to attain. 


It is urged very explicitly that each profession show 
the utmost respect to the other. It is so easy, for ex- 
ample, for a physician to say that the teachers are 
ignorant of the real problems of health and hygiene and 
for the teachers to say that most doctors are utterly 
selfish and verging on the edge of quackery. It is 
strongly suggested that each professional group do its 
best to understand and appreciate the other. Both pro- 
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1. The Association supports all measures judged by 
the American people to be necessary for maintaining 
national security. 

2. Compulsory military training, if adopted, should be 
inaugurated on its own merits and not as a health and 
physical fitness measure. 

3. The health and physical fitness of the people are 
basic and vital elements in national preparedness for war 
and peace. 

4. An adequate health and physical education program, 
adapted to individual needs and extending from the 
formative and critical period of early childhood and adol- 
escence through youth, is basic to any military training. 
Such a program would insure fewer rejections in the 
armed services and those accepted would be more 
efficient. 

5. An individual who has neglected fitness up to 
eighteen is not going to be fit at nineteen years of age. 
Even if military training, including physical training, 
were required for one year for both sexes and all health 
classifications, including 4-F’s, this program would not 
compensate for all the earlier years of neglect. 

6. The immediate establishment of adequate civilian 
health and safety education, physical education, athletic, 
and recreation programs, is an essential element in a 
comprehensive program for maintaining national security 
now and in the future. 

7. All schools, elementary through college, and 
agencies affiliated with and comparable to this Associa- 
tion have much to contribute toward the development 
and maintenance of health and physical fitness of chil- 





The Relationship of the A.A.H.P.E.R. to Compulsory Military Training 


(Tentative Statement of the Board of Directors subject to approval of the Representative Assembly) 





dren, youth, and adults. Programs of health and safety 
education, physical education, athletics, and recreation 
contribute to the development of knowledge, attitudes, 
habits, and motor skills essential to the health and physi- 
cal fitness of children and youth. Moreover, these pro- 
grams provide recreational skills and attitudes that carry 
over into later life and aid in the maintenance of health 
and physical fitness of adults. 

8. Sufficient funds must be available for professionally 
trained leadership, adequate equipment and facilities, and 
essential educational services if schools are to fulfill their 
responsibilities for the health and physical fitness of all 
children and youth. The costs of such a program would 
be small in comparison to the values obtained in terms 
of individual happiness, social and economic worth, and 
national securit:~. 

9. We are convinced of the need for a comprehensive 
national health and physical fitness program which, to 
be completely effective, must reach all classes of Ameri- 
can life. 

10. No program of military training, including 
R.O.T.C., should be substituted for or interfere with a 
continuous, graded school program of health, physical 
education, and recreation from the beginning of school 
through college. 

11. We believe the administration of any program of 
national security should be entrusted to those who are 
professionally competent. The health and physical fitness 
program should be conducted by professionally competent 
personnel in that field. Military training, if adopted, 
should be conducted by military leaders. 








fessions have come out of the past with a professional 
background that in days gone by was none too wonder- 
ful; both professions are now highly organized and 
both professions are now extremely progressive. The 
physicians of the community should interest themselves 
in the schools of the community and do everything in 
their power to help the teachers and the schools to do 
a good job; their criticism should be kindly and helpful 
rather than destructive. Likewise, it is recommended 
that teachers work just as closely as possible with the 
health officer, school physician and the private prac- 
titioners of the community. It is only then that the 
greatest service to the community can be rendered and 
both professions be protected against the many corrod- 
ing influences which now are seen in our extremely 
complex and highly nerve-wracking way of living. The 
tendency is very strong indeed to say harsh and un- 
sympathetic words concerning other people. It is par- 
ticularly to the point that these two educated profes- 
sions stay close together, and that they show each other 
the utmost respect. 

The author feels very strongly on this point inas- 
much as he is chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Health Education of the American Medical Association 
and the National Education Association. Each of these 
parent bodies has appointed five members—five phy- 
sicians and five educators, one of whom is also a 
physician—to consider the problems that have to do 
with this matter of health education from the standpoint 
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of a cooperative attitude of teachers and physicians. 
He feels that this is an extremely important committee 
and is greatly flattered to serve as chairman. The com- 
mittee makes reports to both the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 
and attempts to unify the attack made by those ex- 
tremely important bodies—By Thurman B. Rice, Indi- 
ana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Official HE time has come for all the mem- 
Membership bership to know who else is man- 
Directory ning officially the fighting front for a 


better professional status. The time is 

here for nation-wide distribution of the 
membership of the A.A.H.P.E.R. To place in per- 
manent form the names and addresses of those profes- 
sional workers in our field who are identified officially, 
as of June 1, 1945, with the national body that repre- 
sents them, there will be published after the close of the 
fiscal year a national membership directory. Names and 
addresses will be grouped: by states, types of member- 
ships, and by other factors which may help in ready 
reference. In addition all districts, states, colleges, and 
universities achieving any one of the six types of honor 
roll status for enrollment will be included. All individ- 
uals who are included will receive copies. Those whose 
names appear in the directory can say proudly, “Yes, I 
believe in the work being done. I have a stake in it. 


I have pledged myself to do my part.” 
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flict, fighting for the democratic way of life 

which we cherish most faithfully. When the 
end of this struggle might come cannot easily be pre- 
dicted. It is hoped that the war will be over soon, but 
it may last many more years. The exacting demands of 
war always bring to the front a greater degree of public 
consciousness for the need of a high standard of physi- 
cal efficiency in our people. This is very true today. The 
present emergency has called our attention again to a 
condition which was made quite clear in the first World 
War, namely, the presence of physical defects in a large 
proportion of our people. It is the writer’s opinion that 
a great deal of blame is to be placed upon the physical 
educator in America. Had they not been so lax in draw- 


O UR nation is still engaged in a world-wide con- 


‘ ing up physical fitness programs and carrying them 


out, I believe there would not have been such a great 
number of rejections from military service due to phy- 
sical deficiencies. True enough, the largest percent- 
age of those rejected did have eye and dental con- 
ditions, but had there been adequate health exami- 
nations and a good follow-up program conducted at 
the time a child enters school, it is believed a large 
majority of the cases would have been remedied long 
before reaching maturity. Then again, we cannot for- 
get about the remaining causes of rejections — those 
being physically and mentally unfit. Here is where 
the physical educator in America failed. Physical fit- 
ness not only implies a strong well developed body 
but also an emotional attitude that sustains the indi- 
vidual through grueling tasks in the face of the enemy. 
Assuming that a sound physical fitness program has 
been put into effect, an administrative policy which 
gives the entire school its morale and spirit should be 
one which favors a program that will be sound for 
mental health. 

What can the physical educators do to prevent this 
problem from arising in the future? They can do 
much, Physical educators must play a real and vital 
role in any sound program of physical fitness. Hence 
a complete analysis of the implications of war with 


+ respect to physical education and speculation as to 


postwar programs should be encouraged in the hope 
that suggestions will be forthcoming which will enable 
us to meet as effectively as possible the needs of the 

The author served in the U. S. Naval Reserve for 18 months 


with 12 months of foreign service and was medically dis- 
charged in March, 1944. 
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Postwar Physical Education or 
Military Training? 


CHARLES F. MOURIN 


Duluth State Teachers College 
Duluth, Minnesota 


immediate future. It is with this thought in mind thy 
the following observations and recommendations ap 
made. 

The present wartime emphasis on physical fitness 
should not be decreased but continued and increased 
Adequate health examinations for every person ¢ 
school age are an important phase in physical edu. 
tion. Parents can cooperate by having their children 
kept physically fit in their pre-school years. When, 
child enters school, he or she should be given 3 
thorough examination to determine the health statys 
of that child. Annually, children should be reexamined 
and if defects are noted corrective measures should 
put into effect by whomever is qualified to remedy that 
particular disability. The physical educator should te 
alert to detect the first signs or indications of an illney 
or defect in a child. If it is not a problem for th 
physical educator, he should send the child to the 
health service for immediate correction. In many 
schools a health service is not available, in which case 
the parents should be notified. They, in turn, should 
notify the family physician if they have one and hay 
him prescribe or tend to the necessary method of cor 
rection. These annual examinations should be kept 
through four years of college training. This is a basic 
means by which handicapping defects can be discov- 
ered and an intelligent basis formulated for follow-w 
measures to remedy them. It is the duty of the phys 
ical educator to aid the defective in his attempt to over- 
come his handicaps rather than spend all of his time 


with the able-bodied and let the unfortunate remain on }: 


the sidelines. 

Those in charge of preparing or carrying out pro 
grams are too lackadaisical in administering them. In 
different sections of the country this writer has ob 
served physical education classes and the questionable 
methods of the instructors conducting them. Ont 
would throw out a couple of basketballs and let the 


pupils play with them until the period was up. The. 


same thing would occur in the next class. This isnt 
what one would describe as good instruction. 


No matter what major sport is used as a bast 
means of body development, it is of little value unles 
it reaches adequate numbers with necessary frequent. 
Therefore, to make this possible, it is essential thats 
well rounded intramural sports program be workei 
into a good physical education program. ‘Too maj 

(Continued on Page 220) 
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A Suggested Plan for Military 
Service 





HAROLD K. JACK 


State Department of Education 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


one upon which the nation as a whole has been 

advised to make a decision within the near future. 
Fundamentally it is assumed that the value of com- 
pulsory military training would result in the prepara- 
tion, physically as well as for military purposes, of the 
young manhood of this nation so that we could effect- 
ively meet aggression in case such a need arises in 
the future. 

Many plans, suggestions, and ideas have been pro- 
posed. The plan suggested herein is perhaps a restate- 
ment or the realignment of many proposals made in 
the past. It is based upon the following assumptions: 

1. That it is desirable for our national preservation 
that a period of compulsory military service be required 
of all male youth to provide large and efficient armed 
forces plus adequate reserves. 

2. That such a procedure would enhance the physi- 
cal fitness of young men. 

3. That certain traits necessary in society such as 
discipline, respect for authority, and rights of others 
would be improved. 

In looking at the values which would arise from a 
year of compulsory military training, one is struck by 
the fact that for the first six or eight months at least 
the inductees would not be of much value for military 
combat because their effectiveness, as far as the army 
is concerned, would be rather limited. Actually, such 
conscripts would probably be desirable as soldiers only 
during the later part of their training period. 

In the second place, it has been reliably pointed out 
that the development of physical fitness should take 
place as the child grows and develops, and, therefore, 
should begin at an early age and continue throughout 
his school life. In order to have a physically efficient 
individual, one should complete his high school educa- 
tion, or reach the age of seventeen or eighteen, in a 
comparatively high state of physical fitness. From that 
time on a certain amount of activity is necessary to 
maintain the state of fitness reached. A year of mili- 
tary service could improve the general fitness, but a 
year of military service would not make an individual 
physically fit who has not had considerable attention 
given to this phase of his development during his 
earlier years. Fitness must come as a result of constant 


Tas problem of compulsory military training is 





This article and the one on the preceding page are the last 


in a series on universal military training. 
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daily development during the growing period of the 
child’s life. Health education and physical education 
throughout the child’s school experience is essential. 

In the third place, there is no doubt that discipline, 
obedience, and other traits are desirable and can be 
effectively taught in the army. However, if these are 
desirable traits for young men and women, and if 
acquisition of these traits would be a desirable ac- 
complishment of a year of military service, then why 
wait until the age of eighteen to inculcate such traits 
in the lives of our nation’s youth? It is a job schools 
could well adopt and could do very well. 


And last, there is the question of the effectiveness of 
reserves, those who have been subjected to a year of 
compulsory military training. With modern, technologi- 
cal developments in military equipment and arms, the 
scientific means of exterminating mankind improve at 
such a rapid rate that weapons for destruction are being 
constantly scrapped for more effective ones of a radical 
departure in design and operation which replace those 
that have become obsolete. How effective would a 
reservist be, trained with the weapons of today, if 
thrown into combat five years from now and forced to 
adapt himself to the operation of modernized mechan- 
isms of that time? In addition, that individual will have 
reached the age of twenty-three and will have reached 
the peak of his ability to produce physically. Add an- 
other five years to the age of twenty-three and at the 
age of twenty-eight, the army would have a reservist 
who, from physical standards adopted in this war, 
would be of little value to the army in combat situa- 
tions. Analysis of the foregoing indicates that the use 
of reserve forces would be of limited initial value in a 
case of national emergency. 


ET us assume that a large effective army, plus a 
L reasonably effective reserve list, is necessary to 
properly protect our national interests. Keeping in 
mind such a premise, the fellowing is proposed: In- 
stead of requiring universal conscription or one year 
of compulsory training, place military service on a 
voluntary basis and include benefits which would be 
attractive enough to interest a large number of youths. 
The following plan might be found to be effective and, 
in a sense, describes in general how such a plan would 
operate. 


1. Initial enlistments in the armed services for boys 
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eighteen years of age or graduates of high school would 
be for two-year periods instead of one-year enlistments. 
A boy could enlist upon the completion of his high 
school course of study or at the time he reached his 
eighteenth birthday. If he had not completed his high 
school course of study by the time he reached this age, 
he could postpone his enlistment until he completed 
his course of study in high school provided he con- 
tinued with a fair degree of progress towards gradua- 
tion with no stops or intermissions. 


2. When enlisting for two years in military service, 
the first year could be spent in basic training developing 
an efficient soldier. The second year the young man 
would be of value to the army as a soldier and the 
armed forces would benefit by having at hand a large 
seasoned army always well equipped and trained to 
meet agression. In both the first and second year of 
service, courses could be given by the army which 
would help to improve the military quality of the young 
man as well as to enhance his value to the nation as 
a whole. 

During the first six months, the youth might be 
required to complete the basic training course. Follow- 
ing this, the next eighteen months might be devoted 
to three six-month sessions of which one would include 
some duty outside of the territory covered by the forty- 
eight states. Likewise, one six-month session could be 
spent in formal, specialized schooling, either of a voca- 
tional character or of a college type. The assignment 
for the remaining six-month period would be optional. 
More specialized training, further education, or addi- 
tional field service would be opportunities dependent 
upon conditions and interests as well as the abilities 
of the boy. 

3. The above-mentioned special courses given by 
the army, including special skills and abilities taught, 
etc., could be provided through an arrangement with 
army, university, and college officials of the country 
and counted as meeting, to a degree, basic requirements 
in college. In fact, in order to develop this program in 
conjunction with the colleges, the army could well 
afford to place groups of young men at the various 
colleges after six months of basic training to take regu- 
lar courses useful to military life, plus military require- 
ments offered by the army; thus at the end of the 
two years, each young man who has the mental apti- 
tude would have credits which could be used for meet- 
ing college course requirements. In addition, a limited 
number of credits could be given to the young man 
for satisfactorily completing his basic training and thus 
he would have a considerable array of credits available 
to begin his more formal college education. Vocational 
training, for the youth interested in such, could be set 
up in similar manner so that additional training would 
be possible and easily obtained. 

4. At the completion of the two years of service, the 
government could well afford to provide tuition and 
living costs for one year at a trade or vocational school, 
or at a college or university, for the boy to continue his 
training along specialized lines suited to his aptitudes, 
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abilities, and interests. Particularly in the case 
colleges, transfer of credits including the blanket cred 
earned during the period of basic training would o; 
him an excellent start and might even be enough cred 
for one full year of college work; thus with certain 
credits to be used for a beginning, plus tuition any 
living costs, a young man might finish the second yea 
of college with no expense to himself or family, Ip add. 
tion, the army might offer limited scholarships to those 
maintaining a certain scholastic achievement during thig 
first year of formal college training which woul Dat 
tially defray the expenses for the second year of fomy 
college education. Given this start almost any boy 
through summer work and through part-time jobs wh 
at school, should be able to finish his college coy 
with no particular drain or burden upon his family, 


5. A supplement to the above plan of college tuition 
living expenses, and scholarship would be education j 
the regular army or navy military schools, such x 
Annapolis or West Point, for a four-year period giv 
to those boys each year who rank the highest in the 
respective enlisted groups. This then would mean thy 
considerable officer candidate material would be dey. 
oped. 

6. In case of national emergency, the above group ¢ 
young men who have enlisted and served two years iy 
the army would form the reserve group from whic 
the officers and noncommissioned officers could be » 
lected. At the same time, because of the emergent 
universal service would be required of all men. Thoy 
who had not served in the regular army would bein 
ducted to serve as ordinary soldiers and seamen wit 
the only possibility of advancement being in case th 
group of active reserves could not fill all of the nec 
sary commissioned and noncommissioned posts in th 
army and navy. 

As a peacetime measure, boys completing the two 
year enlistment period might be made eligible for: 
reservist’s preference when applying for civil servi 
positions. It would seem that some such plan as th 





above would be attractive enough so that practically 
every young man would wish to take advantage of i 
possibilities. 


? summary, the program suggested herein wotll 
encourage certain desirable traits to be developed! 
the schools. Our educational program would 
strengthened and opportunities for young men increas 
because of better vocational training and education 


First, since each young man in order to enlist int 
active reserve would have to be physically fit in ord 
to pass the army physical examination, it would 
to the advantage of each school system, elementary a 
secondary, to do everything in its power to prott 
health and to improve physical fitness; in so doing tt 
would develop vigor, vitality, and endurance, and 0 
rect any remedial defects so that graduates would! 


eligible to take advantage of the outlined opportunifi 


This, in turn, would do much to improve the physi 
(Continued on Page 230) 
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Trends in the School 
Health Program 


By 


W. W. PATTY 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, 


in the United States are blood brothers. Both 

belong to the family of social welfare activities. 
Both were born in pauperism. Both are still struggling 
upward from a position of poverty and dependency 
toward a position of independence and respect in public 
opinion. The excellent qualities of neither are yet fully 
appreciated. 

The free public school, the older brother, was con- 
ceived in Pennsylvania, according to the historian, Ell- 
wood P. Cubberly, by tlie constitution of 1790. Section 
I of that constitution reads as follows: “The legislature 
shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide, by law, 
for the establishment of schools throughout the state, 
in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis.” 

Cubberly further states that: “the first Pennsylvania 
school law of 1802 carried this direction into effect by 
providing for pauper schools in the counties, a condi- 
tion that was not done away with until 1834.” 

Parents were actually required to sign statements (or 
afix their marks) to the effect that they acknowledge 
being paupers in order that their children have free 
public educational opportunities. Today in a like man- 
ner free health curative services for school pupils are 
obtained only when the social case investigator affirms 
indigency. Both of these movements are still fighting for 
complete recognition. Society is slow to recognize that 
these brother social services are not objects of charity 
but are essential to all of society’s welfare and worth 
more than their cost. 


Ti public education and public health programs 


The Ascetic Concept of Education 

The early concept of the American public concerning 
the function of the free public school might be briefly 
stated as the provision of opportunities for learning 
the “three R’s.” This concept later broadened to include 
other academic subjects and reached upward to include 
high school, college, and university training. 

The outstanding motive back of the creation of free 
public schools was to provide opportunities for all to 
learn to read in order that each could be free to read 
religious literature and make his own interpretations. 
The emphasis of many of our early religious dogmas 
was strictly upon the spiritual with great stress upon 
preparing the mind or spirit for the world to come. 
There has seemed to be little realization, until lately, 


1Cubberly, Ellwood P. History of Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920) P. 451. 


(Boston: 
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that the mind or spirit functions only in a physical 
organism. Philosophical and unapplied academic sub- 
jects have been accorded unassailable preferred places 
in school curricula, and applied arts and sciences are 
still fighting for proper attention and support. Perhaps 
this background accounts for the obstacles which the 
developing school health program is being forced to 
overcome. 


Evaluating Educators’ Attitudes 

In evaluating the attitudes of school administrators 
and teachers toward the various phases of the school 
health program the history of the public school should 
be kept in mind. 

Also public education has become one of the great 
businesses of the nation with approximately one million 
teachers and many other workers employed and costing 
billions of dollars each year (2.7 billions in 1942.) It 
is a peculiar business, however, in that virtually all of 
the costs must be borne by the taxpayer while the profits 
are in the form of changes in human beings and hence 
impossible to evaluate accurately. The taxpayer, if not 
especially interested in the schools, is apt to oppose 
any new development in the school program. He often 
opposes these new developments irrespective of their 
merits simply because of a fear of increased tax rates, 
Teachers and administrators must live with these tax- 
payers and are dependent for their salaries upon the 
taxpayers’ forced contributions. 

A third reason that many teachers and administrators 
are slow in giving enthusiastic support to the school 
health program is due to their lack of scientific knowl- 
edge. Comparatively few of them experienced good 
health education as pupils or as teachers in training. 
They are naturally reluctant when asked to carry 
specific responsibilities in health service and health 
instruction if they feel inadequately prepared. 

A fourth problem of the teacher, especially in the 
elementary grades, is that the duties of the health edu- 
cation program are usually added to an already full 
program. School administrators, the public, and even 
teachers themselves seem reluctant to decrease the time 
spent with traditional subjects and duties when newer 
and more necessary subjects and duties are added. 

A fifth handicap to a quicker conversion of educa- 
tors to a strong belief in the values of a health education 
program is that the samples have not always been good. 
Wherever inadequately prepared teachers working with 
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little or no reference materials, supplies, and equipment 
and with ungraded groups have tried to teach health, 
pupils, teachers, administrators, and the public have 
had an unfair demonstraton of its true quality. Wher- 
ever doctors and nurses who were not specially trained 
for school health service have worked on a part-time 
basis so that inadequate time was provided for educa- 
tional and follow-up work to secure remedial results, 
the values of a good health service program have not 
been appreciated. 


Are the foregoing reasons intended as alibis for 
our teachers, administrators, school health service work- 
ers, and the public? No. They merely constitute an at- 
tempt to face facts. They indicate why we cannot hope 
to achieve ideal results overnight. We do have some 
well qualified teachers who secure good results in health 
education. We do have competent full-time school 
physicians and nurses who carry on good health pro- 
grams. We do have some well equipped schools. We 
do have some able and favorably disposed school 
administrators who make proper time arrangements 
and provide adequate facilities for satisfactory results. 
We do have increasing support for these programs in 
the schools from a public that is becoming better 
informed each year. 

We must give dignified and fitting publicity to good 
work that is being done. This public relations work 
must be done with members of the school staffs as well 
as with patrons. Public health workers in the commun- 
ity can help to promote a more favorable understanding 
of the health program in schools just as educators 
should help to influence the public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the values of a general public health program. 
Teamwork is essential. 


Historical Trends of the School Health Program 

The school health program is new as a phase of the 
school program. The officially recognized program for 
health in the schools began in 1833 in Paris, France, 
when a serious epidemic in a school for boys caused 
the administration to bring physicians into the school 
as a protective measure. In 1868 the term “school phy- 
sician” was first used in the modern sense in Sweden. 
The school health program before 1874 was character- 
ized as defensive in nature. In 1874 the modern era of 
offensive school health program tactics is considered 
to have started in Brussels, Belgium. School physicians 
were employed there to inspect in the schools three 
times each month. 

Historical evidence indicates that school health work 
in the United States began in Boston in 1894 with 
medical inspection. The first school nurse in the United 
States started work in New York City in 1902. 

Comparatively little health education work in schools 
was done in the United States before World War I. 
It was chiefly unapplied physiology or anatomy taught 
from textbooks by inadequately prepared teachers. 
Many states passed laws requiring all teachers to teach 
the evil effects of the intemperate use of alcoholic 
liquors and tobacco. There was a gradually increasing, 
but not pronounced, development of health service in 
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the schools during the period from 1900 to 1917 

The results of World War I draft €xaminations of 
young men 21 to 31 years of age shocked the nation, 
Almost all of the states enacted laws concerning health 
and physical education between 1918 and 192]. Health 
education and health service programs have develo 
with comparative rapidity, even though imperfectly 
since that time. Increased attention to the healthy 
school living of the pupils has been given. 


Recent Trends in School Health Programs 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 


The physical environment is receiving increase 
attention : 

1. Attractive, well drained sites are chosen for schog| 
buildings rather than filled-in swamps. 

2. Corridors of buildings are wider and bette 
lighted. 

3. School buildings are lighted almost as wel] ag 
factories. 

4. Indoor sanitary toilets easily accessible to pupils 
of the buildings are being provided. 

5. Sanitary drinking fountains of heights suited to 
size of children are being furnished. 

6. Attractive and sanitary cafeterias are being in- 
stalled and planned in increasing numbers. 

7. The overheating of school buildings is on the 
decrease. 

8. Health service units are being arranged in an 
increasing number of buildings. Some are now being 
located so as to be independent units accessible from 
the outside, with the result that they function as com- 
munity health centers when schools are not in session, 


Healthful school schedules are being provided: 


1. Greater freedom is accorded pupils. 

2. Quiet work periods alternate with activity periods 
in art, music, science laboratories, and physical educa- 
tion. 

3. Primary grades, kindergarten, and pre-school or 
nursery classes have rest periods. 

4. Lunch health-laboratory periods are growing in 
favor and in actual operation. 

5. Studies requiring strict concentration are being 
scheduled at times when the pupils are least fatigued, 
physically. 

Increasing attention is being given to pupil-teacher 
relationship : 

1. Pupils are being urged to develop abilities of 
self-direction. 

2. The teachers attempt to be older friends of stu- 
dents rather than dictators. 

3. Teachers are becoming leaders of learning rather 
than lecturers. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


1. There has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of medical examinations given to school children, 
especially during the war period. 

2. The “summer-roundup” is continuing to grow ill 
practice. 

3. Health educational opportunities connected with 
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health service are being utilized more in dealing with 
children and parents. 

4. The futility of examinations without “follow-up” 
programs in order to secure remedial work is being 
more widely recognized. 

5. There is a trend toward individual examinations 
of pupils by appointment, with a parent present. 

6. There is a growing recognition of the importance 
of a thorough examination including laboratory analy- 
ses, and x-rays when needed. 

7. Tuberculin testing, vaccination, and immunization 
programs are on the increase. A trend is to arrange 
for vaccinations and immunizations before entering 
school for the first time. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


In health education, as in all phases of health and 
physical education programs there are many trends and 
counter-trends. In a free public school system in a 
democracy uniformity is not to be expected nor desired. 

In the elementary schools the following may be noted : 

1. In the elementary grades there is a trend toward a 
major emphasis upon _health-habit training of pupils 
in pre-school or nursery, kindergarten, and primary 
grades. Considerable importance is given to right 
health-attitude formation in these grades, but very little 
time is devoted to efforts to have these young pupils 
acquire health knowledge. As the pupil progresses 
through the grades the emphasis upon attitude forma- 
tion increases. The acquisition of health knowledge is 
given considerable time in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Health-habit supervision continues throughout the ele- 
mentary grades, but its proportion of health education 
time increases as increasing stress is placed upon health 
attitudes and health knowledge. 

2. There is a trend toward allocation of units of 
instruction to various grades on the basis of three 
factors: immediacy of need, interest of the child, and 
his comprehension ability. 

3. Methods of teaching for health naturally vary 
from teacher to teacher. Some trust that they will secure 
desirable results by providing an integrated curriculum. 
Some, where the curriculum is not integrated, try to 
carry on health education entirely by correlation meth- 
ods in other school subjects. There is a trend now 
toward recognition that special health education lessons 
are needed also in order to provide some degree of 
assurance of coverage of needed experience and mater- 
ials. Teaching for health by correlation may desirably 
supplement health education lessons. but should not 
supplant them. 

4. Perhaps the most notable increases in popularity 
of methods and devices are noticeable in learning 
through participation in a desirable health service pro- 
gram and living in a wholesome physical and emotional 
school environment, and the effective use of audio- 
visual and visual aids. These two trends in method also 
apply to secondary schools, 

In the secondary schools there is a growing realiza- 
tion that health content different from that already used 
in elementary grades should be stressed. The following 
major units are especially recommended for emphasis 
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on the junior and senior high school levels. 

1. A thorough study of the rapidly developing public 
health program. 

2. Sources and use of legitimate private medical, 
dental, and nursing services as opposed to quackeries, 
nostrums, and fads. 

3. Federal and state health laws and local ordinances. 

4. Social hygiene. 

5. Psychological bases for sound mental and emo- 
tional hygiene. 

6. Physiological 
practices. 

7. Nutrition. 

8. Occupational health information. 

9. Harmful effects of habit-forming drugs. 

There is a decided trend toward the combination of 
safety and health instruction because of a recognized 
interrelationship. 

What are the health phases of the war physical fit- 
ness program as actually developed in practice by high 
schools? Briefly summarized they are as follows: 

1. Periodic medical, dental, and physical examina- 
tions. 

2. Follow-up of examinees to secure correction of 
remediable defects. 

3. Medical advice in grouping pupils for varying 
degrees of strenuousness of activities. 

4. Health education classes. 

5. Short first-aid courses. 

6. Safety instruction. 

7. Daily inspection and health supervision. 

8. A physical fitness committee in each school inte- 
grating the activities of the school under the guidance 
and centralized authority of the chairman. 

How is it working? About as one would suppose, 
but better than expected. Occasionally one finds a 
school with all phases of the program organized and 
operating satisfactorily. More often an individual school 
is carrying on most of the aspects of the program while 
slighting or omitting two or three phases. Occasionally 
a school is discovered in which only a few of the fea: 
tures of the program are proceeding successfully. 

How do characteristics of the war program differ 
from pre-war health and safety programs? Based upon 
direct observation? and conferences with supervisors 
and teachers in the field the following seem to be the 
chief alterations of the pre-war program made to fit 
war needs: 

1. Tendency to recognize safety education as a part 
of the school health program. 

2. Class time extended (usually 50 minutes or more.) 

3. Attention given to avoid waste of time. 

4. All included by compulsion. 

5. Great increase in number of schools providing: 
medical, dental, and physical examinations. 

6. Increased attention to follow-up program for 
arranging for correction of. defects. 

(Continued on Page 223) 


justifications of right hygiene 


2 These characteristic changes were observed by the author 
who visited 88 high schools and held individual and group 
conferences with several hundred teachers and supervisors 
in the field during the past year. 












MAJOR IAN EISENHARDT 


National Director of Physical Fitness 
Ottawa, Ontario 


OR years, European countries, realizing the need 
E for the physical development of youth, have con- 

ducted physical fitness activities which have as 
their object the physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment of youth. The activities include physical develop- 
ment in schools, colleges, and universities through 
physical education, the extension of playgrounds, the 
provision of opportunities for sports, and the promo- 
tion of sport activities under national auspices. In ad- 
dition to physical development, opportunities are given 
for education in dramatics, in music, in art, and other 
cultural activities. Nutrition has been associated with 
physical examination and physical education in the 
schools by the provision of free meals and other 
methods. 


Great Britain became interested in the subject of 
physical fitness early and sent a delegation to Euro- 
pean countries to study existing plans. The delega- 
tion included representatives of the Board of Educa- 
tion of England and Scotland and organizers and di- 
rectors of physical training. It began its studies in 
November, 1936, and made a report which induced 
the British government to supplement existing health 
and educational services of the country by promulgat- 
ing an enactment for the improvement of national fit- 
ness. A memorandum explaining the government’s 
proposals for the development and extension of avail- 
able facilities under the title of “Physical Training and 
Recreation” was presented by the President of the 
Board of Education and the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to Parliament by command of His Majesty 
in January, 1937. These proposals included the crea- 
tion of national advisory councils for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, to be composed of men and women 
selected because of their knowledge and experience of 
the work in physical education and sports. It was 
also proposed that grant committees be appointed for 
England, Scotland, and Wales whose members would 
be responsible for receiving and examining applications 
for grants and for making grants subject to the ap- 
proval of the responsible Minister. The proposals in- 
eluded the provision of regional and local committees. 
It was also proposed that there should be established a 
National College of Physical Training. The object 
was a two-fold one: first, to create in the public mind 
a realization of the value of physical fitness for its own 
sake; and second, to provide facilities sufficiently at- 
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Canada’s National Physical 
Fitness Act 


By 


tractive to make an effective appeal to the people g 
the country. 


Meanwhile, at tlie twenty-fifth session of the Leagy 
of Nations, the Health Committee when adopting it 
three-year plan of work considered that work in the 
field of physical fitness could be pursued successfully 
only by appointing a commission of physiologists to 
formulate scientific bases of rational physical educa 
tion adapted to different ages; but, before appointing 
the members of the proposed commission, the Health 
Committee considered it essential that a group of ex. 
perts should be convened in order to obtain their views 
on the choice of subjects for study and the lines along 
which the investigations should be conducted. The 
meeting of these experts was held in May, 1937, and 
their report communicated to a number of technical 
institutions and experts for their comments. The 
Health Committee took note of the report of the ex- 
perts who convened in May, 1937, and recommended 
that national committees on physical fitness should be 
constituted as had been done in the case of housing 
and nutrition, and that an international committee be 
created comprising representatives of national commit- 
tees. Following this, the Acting Canadian Advisory 
Officer at Geneva communicated with the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs of Canada reporting the 
activities of the Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions in respect to physical fitness, in the course of 
which he called attention to the Report of the Mixed 
Committee indicating that a disturbing situation ex- 
isted in most countries regarding the physical fitness 





of large sections of the population. This applied to 
Canada as well. Later, a communication was ad- 
dressed by the Director of the Health Section of the 
League to the Honourable Mr. Power, Minister of 
Pensions and National Health, indicating the desire of 
the Health Committee of the League that national fit- 
ness education committees should be set up in as many 
countries as possible, and requesting to be advised if 
the establishment of a national committee might be 
contemplated in Canada, and suggesting that a repre- 
sentative be named to the International Commission 
to convene during that year, namely, 1938. 

The object of the National Physical Fitness Act is 
to promote the physical fitness of the people of Canada 
through the extension of physical education in schools, 
universities, and other institutions including industrial 
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establishments ; to train teachers, lecturers, and dem- 
onstrators; and to organize sports and athletics on a 
nation-wide scale. The objective includes the creation 
of a desire in persons of all ages for the well being as- 
sociated with physical fitness, to strengthen morale 
through a nation-wide program ; and to enlist the sup- 
port of organized physical fitness agencies and that of 
individual volunteers. The program includes games, 
athletics and sports, rhythmics, swimming, aquatics 
and lifesaving, outdoor activities such as camping and 
hiking, everyday activities and skills. 

The idea of national physical fitness is fostered by 
all who are interested in the field of physical education 
and chiefly by men in the physical fitness field who are 
associated with schools and universities and who urged 
the Dominion Government to establish a physical fit- 
ness plan and provide funds to enable the provinces to 
establish a program along lines similar to those which 
have been in effect in Europe for a number of years. 

On the first day of October, 1943, Canada’s Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Act was proclaimed and on the 
15th day of February, 1944, a National Council on 
Physical Fitness was appointed consisting of a direc- 
tor and nine other persons, each of whom will represent 
one of the Provinces of Canada participating in the 
National Physical Fitness Plan. The only member of 
the Council to be paid a salary will be the director; 
other members will be paid travelling and maintenance 
expenses while in Ottawa. To enable this Council to 
function there has been created a fund, known as the 
National Physical Fitness Fund. It will be the duty 
of the Council to assist in the extension of physical edu- 
cation; to encourage and correlate all activities relat- 
ing to physical education ; to formulate plans for train- 
ing teachers, lecturers, and instructors; and to corre- 
late efforts of the provinces to organize activities, to 
promote sports, and to cooperate in the amelioration 
of physical defects amenable to improvement through 
physical exercise. 

The first meeting of the National Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness took place in Ottawa on May 23-24, 1944, 
and the following policy was decided upon: 

It shall be the policy of the National Council on Physical 
Fitness to bring to the attention of the Canadian people meas- 
ures designed for the improvement of National Physical Fitness. 

The Council will also, where possible, apply such measures 
through the appropriate provincial authorities and when 


required in the public interest will undertake or cooperate in 
national activities. 

Besides deciding on a policy, the Council made va- 
rious resolutions in conformity to the policy, of which 
a few are quoted: 

a. The Council urged all communities to set up their own 
Physical Fitness Programs in cooperation with Provincial and 
Dominion Councils ; : 

b. The Council urged every university to conduct a physical 
fitness program for all students and to establish degree courses 
in physical education and health; 

c. The Council, realizing that many excellent leaders of 
physical fitness and recreation are at present serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces, recommends such leaders’ for postwar 
positions ; 

d. The Council recommends one month’s camping every year 
ad all of Canada’s 2,146,697 children between the ages of 5 
and 14. 
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Although the Physical Fitness Division of the De- 
partment of National Health and Welfare does give 
grants to the provinces, the National Council is pri- 
marily a policy-making body and only in extreme cases 
will undertake projects on its own, so it is important, 
therefore, that the resolutions of the Council be cir- 
cularized to city councils, park boards, voluntary agen- 
cies, service clubs, and public-spirited citizens in order 
to arouse their interest in providing leadership and 
facilities for physical education, sports, and recreation. 


In connection with resolution (a), all communities 
in Canada received a copy of the Act and minutes of 
the first meeting of the National Council, which re 
sulted in arousing great interest, and in hundreds of 
localities throughout the Dominion of Canada projects 
are now under way for the setting up of community 
recreation programs. Numerous letters are received 
by the National Council asking for guidance, sugges- 
tions, and financial assistance. We hope to prepare 
illustrated pamphlets to guide this work. 


In regard to resolutions (b) and (c), there is at 
present only one university in Canada which has de- 
gree courses in physical education and health. At the 
conference of universities, our chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Leadership Training, a member of 
the Council, brought our recommendation before the 
universities, and the conference endorsed this recom- 
mendation and recommended it to the Canadian uni- 
versities. As a consequence, a letter over the signa- 
ture of The Honorable Brooke Claxton, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, was forwarded to the 
Provincial Departments of Education urging the estab- 
lishment of such courses, and encouraging replies have 
been received which would indicate that the Maritimes 
and Western provinces will have at least one course 
established in the not-too-distant future. 

It is of extreme importance that these degree courses 
and short-term courses in leadership training be estab- 
lished at the earliest possible moment because hun- 
dreds of servicemen wish to make a career in this field 
and are already planning to attend such courses when 
established. 

In regard to recommendation (d), it has been proved 
that very few of Canada’s children ever enjoy the op- 
portunities of camping. Our country is ideal for 
camping purposes; our national parks, our rivers, 
lakes, and mountains are assets which should be util- 
ized much more than at present. 


The Council has instructed the National Director to 
prepare plans whereby existing camping facilities could 
be extended and to aid organizations willing to set up 
children’s camps, such camps, of course, to be of the 
highest standard. 

The National Parks Division of the Mines and Re- 
sources Department is making plans for greater posts 
war use of our national parks and has promised its 
cooperation. 

The Council envisages the National Physical Fitness 
Act as applying to all Canadian citizens, boys and girls, 
men and women, young and old, crippled children, and 

(Continued on Page 229) 
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OCCER is a game which may be easily adapted 

to small groups and small areas. Seven-player 

soccer is a game devised to meet this situation. 
It may also be used as a lead-up game to soccer to ac- 
commodate large groups in a limited space as indicated 
in the accompanying diagram. Seven-player soccer 
retains all the principle elements of the game, most of 
the changes being modifications in proportion to the 
reduction of space and players.* 

The object of the game is for a team to advance the 
ball down the field by kicking and heading it and send- 
ing it through the goal, and at the same time attempting 
to keep the opponents from scoring a goal in like man- 
ner. 

Playing Rules 
RuLE ,I—PLayING FIELD, EQUIPMENT, PLAYERS: 

1. The field shall be approximately 60 yards long 
and 30 yards wide. 

2. The boundary lines at the side are called side 
lines ; those at the end are called goal lines. 

3. A restraining line shall be drawn from side line 
to side line—3 yards from and on each side of the 
halfway line and parallel with it. 
v4. The goals shall be two posts standing 5 yards 
apart with a bar between them 8 feet from the ground. 

5. The penalty area is a semi-circle in front of each 
goal with a radius of 12 yards. 

6. The penalty kick mark shall be 12 yards in front 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

* Refer to the Official Soccer-Speedball Guide, published by 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th St., New York City, for 
duties of officials and further details of playing. Copies of 
this guide may be purchased for 35c from the national office 
of the Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


Diagram showing the 





Seven -Player Soccer 


By 
GRACE FOX 


Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, 


layout for three seven-player soccer fields on one regulation soccer field. 


Florida 


of the goal. (This places it on the edge of the penaly 
area). 

7. The team shall consist of seven players designated 
as 3 forwards: namely, center forward, right forwa 
and, left forward; 3 halfbacks: namely, center halfback 


right halfback, and left halfback; and 1 goalkeeper, 
Rute II—PLayinG TERMS AND TECHNIQUES: 

1. The team in possession of the ball is the attack. 
ing team; the team trying to gain possession of the 
ball or to prevent a goal from being scored is the de 
fending team. 

2. The ball may be advanced by kicking or dribbling 
(a succession of kicks by one person) or by heading 
it (hitting it with the head); it may be punted, drop. 
kicked, or thrown by the goalkeeper. 

3. The ball may be stopped by trapping it between 
the foot and the ground, or blocked by allowing it to 
rebound from any part of the body except the hands 
and arms. 

4. In the penalty area the goalkeeper may catch and 
throw, punt or drop-kick the ball, or play it as does 
any other player. 


Rute ITI—THE Game: 


1. A game shall be divided into four quarters of § 
minutes each, with a 2-minute rest at the end of the 
first and third quarters, and a 10-minute rest at the 
end of the second quarter. 

2. The game shall be started by a kick-off in the 
center of the field by the team in possession of the ball. 
The ball shall be placed in the exact middle of the 
field. All players of each team shall be in their own 
territory, the team in possession of the ball behind the 

(Continued on Page 218) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 





Proposed National Legislation 
HIS column, usually publishing various news items of na- 
Sl interest, is devoted entirely in this issue to the subject 


of legislation. : 

The 79th Congress convened January 3, 1945. From January 
3 to February 1, 1945, 1,919 bills had found their way into the 
House hopper. The usually more conservative Senate had in 
the same time received 426 bills. Within approximately one 
month at least eight major bills relating specifically to health 
education, physical education, and recreation had been intro- 
duced either in the Senate or the House. 

With the tremendous wartime interest in the problems relat- 
ing to the field, it is inescapable that Congress will be forced 
to consider, and perhaps in many cases to enact, legislation 
unusual to the day-by-day anticipation of Mr. John Q. Citizen. 
In the area of health education, physical education, and recre- 
ation Congress has manifested a varied interest represented by 
pending bills briefly reviewed in subsequent paragraphs. Some 
of them are highly controversial even with members of the 
profession. Dates for hearings had not been announced for 
anv of these proposals at the time this issue’ went to press. 
Predictions on when the bills will find places on the calendar 
are subject to almost daily changes because of other impending 
affairs. 

The membership is again reminded that Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, 
Board of Education, 228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, is 
Chairman of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Legislative Committee. For 
information the personnel of the Education Committees of the 
House and Senate are presented. Mail should be addressed to 
individual members in care of the House or Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. Copies of the bills can be ordered 
by the members from the House or Senate Document Rooms 
at the Capitol Building in Washington. 

The Washington office is indebted to the Legislative-Federal 
Relations Division of the National Education Association for 
assistance in the preparation of some of the abstracts of the 
following bills. 

The May Bill (H.R. 515) on compulsory military training 
was published in the March issue of the Journal pp. 133-134. 


National Department of Health 
(H.R. 1391) 

Sponsor: Miller (Neb.) 

Introduced: Jan. 11, 1945 

Reference: Committee on Expenditures in Executive Depts. 

This is a bill “to establish a Department of National Health 

. at the head of which shall be the Secretary of National 
Health, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive the 
same salary as the heads of other executive departments.” All 
present health activities of the Federal government would be 
centered in the new department as well as such additional 
health activities as seem to be most appropriate. This bill pro- 
poses to help place the problems of health on a comparable 
basis with other economic and social problems of the nation. 
The Secretary of National Health would occupy a place in the 
President's cabinet. 


Commission on Physical Fitness 
(H.R. 2044, H.R. 2045) 
Sponsors: Mr. Weiss (H.R. 2044. Pa.) 
Mr. Hartley (H.R. 2045. N. J.) 

Introduced: February 7, 1945 

Reference: Education 

H.R. 2044 and H.R. 2045 are identical bills. For that reason 
the following analysis, while stated in terms of H.R. 2044, is 
equally applicable to H.R. 2045. 

H.R. 2045 is a bill “to establish a United States Commission 
for the Promotion of Physical Fitness and making an appro- 
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priation for such Commission.” It is cited as “The United 
States Physical Fitness Act.” 

Section 1 sets forth five reasons underlying the proposed 
program. 

Section 2 gives the name of the act. 

Section 3 includes definitions and terms. 

Section 4 establishes “a United States Commission on Physi- 
cal Fitness,” to be composed of two United States Senators, 
two members of the House of Representatives, and five other 
persons to be appointed by the President. Of these five persons, 
one man and one woman shall “be professionally trained and 
expertly qualified in physical training, and one shall be pro- 
fessionally trained and expertly qualified in the conduct of 
competition in athletic sports.”” Terms of appointment shall be 
for two years. “The Commission shall appoint an administrator 
of its affairs who shall be known as a United States Commis- 
sioner on Physical Fitness.”*This person “shall be professional- 
ly trained and expertly qualified in the administration of the 
physical fitness activities provided for in this Act .. .” ‘His 
salary will be $10,000 per annum and he will serve “at the 
pleasure of the Commission.” 

Section 5 states that “Such Commission shall be empowered 
and it shall be its duty to promote the physical fitness of the 
inhabitants of the United States through physical training, 
competition in all athletic sports, camping, and kindred activ- 
ities . . . Such Commission shall advise and aid the States and 
Territories in their efforts to provide programs of physical 
fitness activities to serve all the people.” 

Section 6 makes the Commissioner “the chief executive of- 
ficer of the Commission . . .” 

Section 7 states that “the Commission shall receive no com- 
pensation . . . but shall receive a per diem allowance of $25 
plus travel expenses.” 

Section 8 provides that “the Commission shall receive” help 
and assistance from other Federal departments, divisions, and 
so forth. 

Section 9 provides that “the Commission shall have the 
power to receive sums of money either by way of grant, be- 
quest, donation, or otherwise” and that such moneys “should be 
credited to a special account to be known as the U. S. Physical 
Fitness Fund.” 

Section 10 sets aside $250,000 for personal services and ex- 
penses of the Commission. 

Section 11 authorizes an appropriation of $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1945, and “annually thereafter, 
such sum as the Commission may recommend and the Congress 
may determine ” The States are not required to match 
Federal funds “authorized under the provisions of this 
section for the year ending June 30, 1946, but thereafter each 
State and Territory shall be required to match by State or 
Local funds, or both, 50 per centum of the appropriations 
authorized under this section.” 

The same section provides that the money allocated to the 
States and Territories should be “in the proportion which the 
population of each State bears to the total population of all the 
States, as shown by the latest available Federal census.” 

As a condition for eligibility to share the benefits of the Act 
“the State commission, council, or board of physical fitness 
shall prepare plans” showing its program of physical fitness, 
agencies, and equipment, activities, standards of performance, 
qualifications of personnel, and so forth. Such plans must be 
submitted for approval to the U. S. Commission on Physical 
Fitness. 

Community Recreation Services Act 
(H.R. 5) 

Sponsor: Hobbs (Ala.) 

Introduced: January 3, 1945 

Reference: Public Buildings and Grounds 

This is a bill “to make available specialized services and 
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facilities to States, areas, counties, and communities in develop- 
ing recreation programs for the people of the United States in 
the transition period from war to peace and beyond, designed 
to aid in the speedy rehabilitation and absorption of war vet- 
erans and their families into normal and satisfying community 
life; to provide a variety of wholesome leisure-time activities 
available to all youth to the end of aiding in the building of 
better health, physical well being, character, and citizenship, 
stimulating intellectual and desirable avocational pursuits, and 
reducing aid preventing accidents, delinquency, and crime; and 
“naking communities more attractive and desirable as places in 
which to live and conduct business.” 

It proposes to establish in the Federal Security Agency an 
Office of Community Recreation Services the function of which 
shall be limited to technical services and advice to states, areas, 
counties, and communities on all phases of community recrea- 
tion and which shall not be considered an operating agency of 
recreation programs. 

To assure the availability of such services $450,000 is to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, after 
which Congress shall make the appropriations deemed neces- 
sary. 

Provision is made for federally owned or leased, renovated, 
and equipped recreation facilities acquired or controlled by the 
Federal Works Agency under the Lanham Act to be trans- 
ferred without cost or to be sold on the extension of Federal 
loans to any local or county government, or any legal arm 
thereof, provided there is evidence of the ability to operate the 
facility with other than Federal funds, on a continuing basis 
for recreational and other purposes in the interest of the widest 
community welfare. 


Nutritional Status of the American People 
(H.R. 758) 

Sponsor: Pace (Ga.) by request 

Introduced: January 4, 1945 

Committee: Agriculture 

This is a “Bill to provide for the development of better diets 
and an improved nutritional status for the people of the United 
States, and for other purposes.” 

Under Title I of the Act Congress authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945; 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and $2,000,- 
000 for each fiscal year thereafter, such sums to be used by 
agricultural experiment stations to conduct “studies and re- 
searches on the problems of human nutrition and on the nutri- 
tive values of food, including the causes of variations in, and 
the improvement and conservation of the nutritive content of 
foods through processing, preservation, distribution, and prepar- 
ation for consumption.” Such Federal aid is “in addition to 
and not in substitution for sums appropriated or otherwise 
made available for agricultural experiment stations.” 

Title II authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
similar studies and researches, and “to cooperate with the 
State agricultural experiment stations in such studies and re- 
searches.” Under this Title Congress authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 for the current fiscal year; $350,000 for 1946, 
and $500,000 for each fiscal year thereafter. The agencies 
authorized to make studies and researches under this Title are 
to be designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


School Lunch Program 
(S. 200) 

Sponsor: Russell (Ga.) 

Introduced: January 10, 1945 

Reference: Agriculture and Forestry , 

This is a bill “to provide for Federal assistance in the main- 
tenance, expansion, and operation of school lunch and school 
milk programs, and for other purposes.” 

Title I appropriates $65,000,000 to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture “to carry into effect the provisions of this title 
‘for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945.” For subsequent years 
the sum may be increased but not to exceed “$100,000,000 for 
any one fiscal year.” The sums are to be “apportioned by the 
Secretary for expenditure in the several States on the basis 


of school enrollment in non-profit schools of high school 

or under, and on the basis of need.” The Secretary jg author 
“to enter into agreements with the school authorities of § 
to provide food and milk . . . and through payments to 

or to boards of education or other authorities or 
exercising jurisdiction over schools, to provide for the pur 
and distribution of food and milk for such children.” Prefe 

in buying shall be for locally grown or produced foods, « 
such agreements cannot be entered into with the school a 
ties of any State, the Secretary is authorized to enter ; 
agreements for such purposes with the school authorities 
cities, or other authorities or agencies exercising jurjsdig 
over schools, within such State.” The Secretary is authoring 
to pay food costs only. He has final determination of the “kinds 
and forms of food and milk” to be provided. 

Title II appropriates $3,000,000 annually for “the Unites 
States Office of Education for the purposes of assisting Stat 
and local school authorities in establishing, maintaining, expand. 
ing, and operating school lunch and milk programs , . - 
sums made available pursuant to this title shall be useg for 
making payments to the States, pursuant to apportionment by 
such Commissioner on the basis of school enrollment and 
need, for the purpose of providing and training such technical 
and supervisory personnel as may be necessary in the efficjen 
operation of local school lunch and school milk programs, Ty 
funds paid to any State for any fiscal year under this tit, 
shall not exceed the amount furnished by the State or Jog 
school authorities of such State for the same purpose.” 


Education of Handicapped Children 
(H. R. 1415) 

Sponsor: Angell (Ore.) 

Introduced: January 15, 1945 

Reference: Education 

This is a bill authorizing an appropriation of $11,580,000 “fo 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending Jun 
30, 1945” to provide for the education of physically handicapped 
children. The program would be administered by the U, § 
Commissioner of Education. The sum of $9,000,000 would be 
distributed to the states in proportion to the population aged 
5 to 20 years. For administration of the Act, for research, and 
the like, a sum of $500,000 is authorized. Each state would se 
up a plan for educating physically handicapped children. This 
plan would be submitted to the U. S. Commissioner for 
approval. 


National Dental Health Act 
(H. R. 2234) 

Sponsor: Traynor (Del.) 

Introduced: February 16, 1945 

Committee: Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

If enacted, the pending bill will become “Title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act.” 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of $7,000,000 for th 
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year ending June 30, 1946, “and for each fiscal year thereafter 
a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this subsection’ 

The program is to be administered by a National Dental 
Health Council, composed of ten members, “one of whom shall 
be the Surgeon General and one the Dental Director of the 
Public Health Service.” The remaining eight members wil 
be named by the Surgeon General with the approval of th 


Federal Security Administrator. These must be _ persom 
“licensed to practice dentistry.’ The chief function of th 
Council is that of advising, consulting with, and making 


“recommendations to the Surgeon General on all matters relat 
ing to dental health activities.” 

The purposes of the appropriation are “To enable the 
Surgeon General to develop more effective measures for the 
prevention, treatment, and control of dental diseases; and t 
develop more effective measures for the education of tht 
public concerning such diseases; and by means of grants t 
assist States, political subdivisions of States, and municipalities 
to develop and maintain more effective measures for the pte 
vention, treatment, and control of such diseases, and the educe 
tion of the public concerning such diseases; including the trail 
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ing of personnel for State and local dental health work,” and 
to pay necessary costs of the program. 

The Surgeon General will, with the approval of the Federal 
Security Administrator and of the National Dental Health 
Council, allocate funds to the states. He shall, in accordance 
with regulations, from time to time make allotments from 
such ‘sums to the several States on the basis of (1) population, 
(2) the size of the dental health problem, and (3) the financial 
need of the respective States.” It is provided that “Any politi- 
cal subdivision of a State or any municipality of a State may 
apply for a portion of the funds allotted to that State... 

The states and their political subdivisions shall spend the 
money allotted them for the purposes set forth and “in accord- 
ance ‘with the plan presented by the dental health director of 
such State, political subdivision, or municipality” but such 
plan must comply with the provisions of the title of the bill. 

The extent of state and local matching of Federal funds 
under the Act will be determined by regulations. 

Sec. 706, entitled “Dental Health Education and Informa- 
tion,” provides that “From time to time the Surgeon General 
shall issue information relating to dental health, in the form 
of publications or otherwise, for the use of the public, and 
shall publish periodic reports of dental health conditions in 
the United States and other countries and other pertinent 
dental health information for the use of persons and institu- 
tions engaged in work in relation to the dental health functions 
of the Service.” 


Health of Government Employees 
(H. R. 284, S. 406) 


Sponsor: Mr. Randolph (H. R. 284) 
Mr. Downey (S. 406) 
Introduced: H. R., January 3, 1945 
S., January 25, 1945 
Reference: Civil Service 
These are almost identical bills. For the purpose of promot- 
ing and maintaining the physical and mental fitness of employees 
of the Federal Government, the heads of departments and 
agencies, including government-owned and controlled corpora- 
tions are authorized, within the limits of appropriations made 
available therefor, to establish by contract or otherwise health 
programs which will provide health services for employees 
under their respective jurisdictions. The health services shall 
be limited to treatments of minor illnesses and dental condi- 
tions, pre-employment and other examination, referral of 
employees to private physicians and dentists, and education 
and preventive programs relating to health, including the allevia- 
tion of health hazards in the working environment. 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
CH. R. 617) 


Sponsor: Tolan (Calif.) 

Introduced: January 3, 1945 

Reference: Education 

This is a bill “to provide for grants to the States for assist- 
ancé in the rehabilitation of disabled persons incapacitated for 
normal employment.” 

“Section 1. For the purpose of enabling each State to extend 
its service of vocational rehabilitation to disabled persons who 
may be made partially or wholly self-supporting through voca- 
tional training in a sheltered-work project and to provide 
permanent employment for disabled persons who can be made 
partially or wholly self-supporting through sheltered facilities, 
but who by reason of physical impairment cannot find employ- 
ment in private industry, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, the sum of $3,100,000. The sums 
made available under this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted,° and have had 
approved by the Commissioner of Education of the United 
States, State plans for such services. Said sum shall be allotted 
‘to the States in the proportion which their population bears 
to the total population of the United States according to the 
last preceding census.” 
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Education Committees 
Senate 


Murray, James E. (D), Mont., Chairman. 
Walsh, David I. (D), Mass. 
Thomas, Elbert D. (D), Utah 
Pepper, Claude (D), Fla. 
Ellender, Allen J. (D), La. 
Hill, Lister (D), La. 
Chavez, Dennis (D), N. M. 
Tunnell, James M. (D), Del. 
Guffey, Joseph F. (D), Pa. 
Johnston, Olin D.* (D), S. C. 
Fulbright, J. William* (D), Ark. 
La Follette, Robert M. (P), Wis. 
Taft, Robert A. (R), Ohio. 
Aiken, George D. (R), Vt. 
Ball, Joseph H. (R), Minn. 
Smith, H. Alexander* (R), N. J. 
Morse, Wayne L.* (R), Ore. 
Donnell, Forrest C.* (R), Mo. 
House of Representatives 
Barden, Graham A. (D), N. C., Chairman. 
Hart, Edward J. (D), N. J. 
Keogh, Eugene J. (D), N. Y. 
Lesinski, John (D), Mich. 
Buckley, Charles A. (D), N. Y. 
Lanham, Fritz G. (D), Tex. 
Norton, Mary T. (D), N. J. 
Bell, C. Jasper (D), Mo. 
Kelley, Augustine B. (D), Pa. 
Larcade, Henry D., Jr. (D), La. 
Ramspeck, Robert* (D), Ga. 
McGehee, Dan R.* (D), Miss. 
Bunker, Berkeley L.* (D), Nev. 
Dondero, George A. (R), Mich. 
Chenoweth, J. Edgar (R), Col. 
McCowen, Edward O. (R), Ohio. 
Judd, Walter H. (R), Minn. 
Schwabe, Max (R), Mo. 
Ellis, Hubert S.* (R), W. Va. 
Gwinn, Ralph W.* (R), N. Y. 
Case, Clifford P.* (R), N.-J. 
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MICHIGAN ones By King McCristal 

In connection with the state-wide health education program 
sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruction dur- 
ing the past year and a half a series of area conferences have 
been conducted in various sections of Michigan. Most of 
these meetings are small and are being attended by school ad- 
ministrators and key staff personnel who are interested in the 
overall school health programs. Such key people are usually 
school nurses or teachers of physical education, home eco- 
nomics, science teachers or others. 

The function of most of the conferences has been to clearly 
define school health problems, to evaluate techniques employed 
in some communities to overcome these problems and to call 
attention to the various state and local agencies whose services 
may be drawn to improve health at the secondary level. 

To date one of the most unique contributions made to the 
secondary school health program by the State Department work- 
ing with volunteer committees has been the group-planning 
feature; County or State Health Department nurses working 
with the high school teachers have planned practical health ex- 


* New members of the committees. 








periences for school children. These experiences have had 
meaning and have been carried out in an understandable way 
in many communities. An elaboration of such experiences 
would include visits to local health departments, clinics, and 
hospitals; appraisals of the individual student’s own health 
status; and the instituting of practical courses, such as “home 
care of the sick.” During the present shortage of hospital 
facilities and nursing service such training has been of great 
value in the state. More and more school officials are com- 
ing to accept the group-planning mechanism as a workable way 
of coordinating the efforts of all community agencies in the 
interests of health. 

Two health education meetings for high school people were 
sponsored in March by Michigan State College. These meet- 
ings represent an outgrowth of cooperative action between the 
State Department of Public Instruction and the publicly sup- 
ported colleges of the state. The six collegiate institutions in 
Michigan have each been assigned specific counties wherein 
they will conduct in-service training institutes, hold conferences, 
and offer consultant services in health planning to secondary 
schools. 

The first of the meetings sponsored by Michigan State Col- 
lege will be held for a group of 38 high schools in three coun- 
ties. The second meeting will service some 25 high schools in 
four other counties. It is felt that small conferences of the 
type mentioned here will reach more school people and will 
result in a higher percentage of school participation than meet- 
ings of a state-wide character or even larger sectional meetings. 


Miss Finlayson of Kalamazoo Central High School reports 
that health education is now a required course for all girls 
there. The classes are taught by the members of the physical 
education department. Class activities consist of the reading 
and discussion of material from outside sources, movies, dis- 
cussion led by specialists, and reports of activities in such 
classes as biology and personal and social living.. Mr. Wil- 
liam> Head, the principal, has appointed a health committee 
which will assume responsibility for all the health problems in 
the school. The committee is composed of representatives 
from the physical education, biology and home economics de- 
partments, the session room teachers, the school nurse, and the 
classroom teachers. While this committee is scheduled to con- 
sider all health problems that might come up in the school 
day, its major consideration at present is to coordinate the 
health teaching within the different departments. Arrange- 
ments have been made for each department to submit a record 
of the general outline of the he&lth instruction content of its 
courses and the approximate time during which certain units 
would appear. This makes possible an inter-relation of the 
work of all departments and allows one group to utilize the 
work of another. 


The committee has made arrangements to have a health 
table in the school library where individuals from any class 
may have access to reference material. Attempts are being 
made to meet the needs expressed by the girls enrolled in the 
health education classes, such as improving facilities in the 
rest rooms and other areas of the school building. This pro- 
gram is only starting and many interesting developments are 
contemplated. 


Information has just been received that Julian W. Smith, 
State Director of Interscholastic Athletics, has been named a 
member of the National Council on Physical Fitness. The an- 
nouncement came from the office of the National Committee on 
Physical Fitness. Mr. Smith’s appointment on the Council 
was in recognition of the interest he has demonstrated in the 
physical fitness program for both the schools and the adult 
program on the community level. Michigan has been active 
during the past several years and has established an excellent 
working pattern for the cooperative action of all community 

agencies in the furthering of physical fitness. 


INDIANA 


The Department of Physical Education for Women, Indiana 
University, sponsored a short course in community recreation, 
February 5 through 8. The course was conducted by Dr. 


By Clarence A. Biedenweg 
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Howard Danford, Director of Health, Physica Educa; 
Recreation, and Safety, Madison, Wisconsin. uration, 
Indiana University played hostess to 70 high schoo} GA 
members at a leaders’ conference held at the state col > 
which was planned in cooperation with the Indj es 


A . eat ana 
League of Girls’ Athletic Associations. The purpose State 


aid the girls in officiating and coaching techniques so thea 
may be of more assistance to their G.A.A. and to their ohysion 


education teachers. 

Oceanides, the girls’ swimming honorary Organization of 
Indiana University, is central region sponsor for the Natio 
Intercoilegiate Telegraphic Swimming Meet. To date “a 
are seventeen colleges entered in the central region which sp 
increase of six schools over last year. The results of this 
gional meet will be compiled and forwarded to Mary Wag “ 
ton College of Fredericksburg, Virginia, who is serving 
national sponsor for the meet. 

Dr. Karl Bookwalter, through the College Physical Educa. 
tion Association, has been appointed Chairman of the Commit. 
tee on Construction and Material Equipment for Physical Edy. 
cation. The purpose of the Committee is to set up standards 
for buildings, equipment, and supplies for colleges and high 
schools. 

On January 11 Dr. Bookwalter and Dr. Schlafer of Indiana 
University’s men’s physical education department attended the 
Western Conference of Physical Education Directors at Colum. 
bus, Ohio. Dr. Bookwalter and Mr. Schlafer were co-chairmen 
of the conference assisted by Mr. Dane of the physical edyca. 
tion department. The purpose of the conference was to discyss 
trends in physical education as related to the rehabilitation 
program for men coming back to universities and colleges, 

A school community workshop will be held at Indiana Uni. 
versity again this year. It will extend from June 5 through 
June 19 including Sundays. The co-directors will be Dr, W. 
W. Patty of the Physical Welfare Department and Rober 
Yoho, acting director of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education of the State Board of Health. : 
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By Phyllis Van Vleet 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 











Slate and Voting Instructions for 1945 Elections 


The four candidates below are respectfully nominated for 
Members-at-Large on the National Section on Women’s Ath 
letics’ Legislative Board by the following Elections Committee: 

Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Marion Purbeck, Supervisor of Physical Education, Hacker 
sack, N. LB 

Helen M. Elliott, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee 
3, Wisc. 

Theresa M. Statz, Bay View High School, Milwaukee 3 
Wisc. 

Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Margery Kuplic, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Grace Fox, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Katherine Montgomery, Florida State College for Womet, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Rachel Yocom, Utah State College, Logan, Utah. 

Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 

Miriam Hart, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 

Rachel Benton, University of Maryland, College Park, Md 












Louise S. Kjellstrom, Washington, D. C. 
Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington University, Washing 
ton, D. C., Chairman. 
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NATIONAL SECTION ON WOMEN’S ATHLETICS 
Members-at-Large, Legislative Board 

Term of Office: 3 years, beginning June 1, 1945 

RUTH ABERNATHY, Associate Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. aay a ae ee ee ee ee Oe 

Training: A.B., Oklahoma University; M.A., Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University ; Experie nce: Assist- 

Professor Northern Illinois State Teachers College; Senior Supervisor Physical Education and Recreation, then 
ae i Su ervisor Health and Physical Education, State Department of Education, New York; Activities: Member 
MRHPE R. Committee on Minimum Standards, USO Advisory Committee on Physical Fitness for Women in 
a str “New York State Advisory Committee on Home Safety; Secretary of several New York State Committees 
. ad te New York State Association of Women in Physical Education; Publications: Articles in New York State 
es te aaaie (PTA, etc.), Author of Expenditures and Service in Physical Education. Co-author of Physical 
horstien Activities for Physically Handicapped Children. 

CLAIRE JOHNSTON, Recreation Coordinator, District 5, Oakland, California, Oakland Board of Education. 

Training: A.B., University of California, General California Teachers Certificate ; M.A. in Student Personnel 
Administration at Teachers College, Columbia University ; Experience: Instructor, Mills College Summer School ; 
Head of Girls’ Physical Education Department at Fremont and Castlemont High Schools in Oakland ; Activities: 
President Oakland Unit of California Association for Hea Ith, Physical Education, and Recreation ; Member School 
Buildings Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R.; News Editor, Southwest Section, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Chairman, Course of Study 
Committee in Senior High Schools, Oakland. ; ; 

MARGARET McCALL, Director of Health and Physical Education, Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Training: B.S., M.S., University of Missouri; Ed.D., New York University ; Experience: Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Central Wesleyan College, Mary Hardin-Baylor College ; Activities: Vice President, Alabama 
Association of A.A.H.P.E.R.; Chairman, Soccer Committee of National Section on Women’s Athletics, Alabama 
Boards for Volleyball Officials and for Basketball Officials ; | Secretary-Treasurer, Southern Association of Directors 
of Physical Education for College Women; National President of Delta Psi Kappa. ‘ ef 
ELSA SCHNEIDER, Assistant State Director of Health and Physical Education, Office of Public Instruction, Spring- 

field, Illinois. ; . | | 

Training: B.S. and M.S., University of Wisconsin; Experience: Alabama College; Shorewood (Wisconsin) 
Public Schools; Glencoe (Illinois) Public Schools; University of Wisconsin Demonstration Schools (summers) ; Con- 
sultant, Milwaukee Graduate Workshop; National College of Education ; Activities: State Recreation Chairman, 
Alabama PTA; State Faculty Advisor, AFCW; NSWA State Basketball Chairman and State Representative; member 
NSWA Individual Sports Committee; Vice President, Milwaukee Women’s Physical Education Association; Chair- 
man, several committees for Wisconsin Physical Education Association ; Chairman, Physical Education Committee, and 
Secretary, Health Committee, New Trier Township; member, Executive Committee, Illinois Physical Education Asso- 
ciation; member, Constitution and Auditing Committees, Midwest P. E. Association ; member Legislative Council, 
A.A.H.P.E.R.; Publications: Articles in the Journal of Health and Physical Education and in the Alabama Journal 


of Education. . 


Voting Instructions 
Each woman member of the A.A.H.P.E.R. is entitled to one vote only. Since no conventions are being held cast 
vour vote by mailing the ballot below, or a copy of it if you prefer not to tear your Journal, before April 20 to 


Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 





National Section on Women’s Athletics 
Members-at-Large, Legislative Board 
Term of Office: 3 years, beginning June 1, 1945 


NO VOTE LEGAL 








VOTE FOR TWO ONLY 
Signed: 
Name 


SS es Professional Address .................. 
Member A.A.H.P.E.R. ( ) 
WITHOUT SIGNATURE 








Ballot 1945 








Martha Gable, Chairman of Public Relations for N.S.W.A., 
sends the following suggestions to you to put into effect as you 
see fit in your own school, community, state, or seciton: 

1. Secure copies of NSWA publications from the NSWA 
office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., to 
sell at conferences and meetings. 

2. Give copies of Desirable Practices and the bibliographies 
to all who attend conferences and meetings. ; 

3. Contact your state president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Ask her to include health and fitness 
sessions at her state convention. If you do not know the state 
president, write to Mrs. William Hastings, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. She will be glad to cooperate with you. 

4. Ask a teacher in cach school in your locality to make at 
least one speech per year to a school faculty, parents’ groups, 
or other community groups on girls’ sports and physical educa- 
tion. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, etc., are influential organizations. 
Our greatest need at the moment is to convince faculties of the 
values of our program, and they must understand our objectives 
and motives before they can be- convinced. If we reach parents 
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and faculties, we will have done a good job! 

5. Make yourself known to industrial concerns in your area. 
We can do more to influence women’s industrial sports by 
working with the recreation directors than by being openly 
critical of any procedures with which we disagree. 

6. Ask your local radio program director for “Jadies’ features” 
on sports and other women’s activities that have a relation to 
health. Sample scripts that can be converted for your specific 
use may be had by writing to Miss Martha Gable, Chairman, 
Public Relations, N.S.W.A., 21st and Parkway, Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. 

* * * 

Elizabeth McGinness, State Representative for N.S.W.A in 
the State of Wisconsin, reports that since November the state 
N.S.W.A. has been working on two special projects. Because 
of a need for a plan of action to govern the organization and 
carrying out of activities for older girls and women within 
newly formed recreation departments in Wisconsin cities, an 
N.S.W.A. Committee drew up a plan based on the following 
items : 

1. Administration of the program. 









































. Supervising personnel. 

. Classification for participation. 

Rules governing competition. 

. Activities to be included in a girls’ and women’s program. 
Areas of control. 

. Health and safety participants. 

8. Officials. 

The second project is concerned with G.A.A. organization. 
With the shortage of physical education instructors there are 
many areas in the state where untrained leadership must be 
used. The N.S.W.A. committee is planning a handbook setting 
up several methods of G.A.A. organization which might be 
helpful if distributed to such areas. 
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Special Events in the Physical Education Program has 
been reprinted and is again available in the Washington 
office. Motion Pictures in Sports and Standards in Ath- 
letics for Girls and Women are out of stock at the present 
time. A notice will be inserted in this column when these 
publications are again available. 











Approximately 150 women students at Carleton College have 
‘ this.year been utilizing the new facilities for horseback riding 
provided by improvements recently made by the college to the 
grounds and buildings of the Prentiss Riding Field for women. 

Prentiss Field, about 15 acres in extent, occupies land ad- 
jacent to Bell Athletic Field for women at the extreme east end 
of the Carleton campus. 

The Saddle Club of Carleton College was organized three 
and a half years ago, and during this time has grown to be one 
of the best known organizations on the campus, as horseback 
riding has become one of the most popular sports. The purpose 
of the club is to give those who enjoy riding an opportunity to 
ride under approved conditions, and to learn the techniques 
necessary to become good horsewomen. Supervised instruction 
is available for beginning, intermediate, and advanced riders. 

All club members are required to pass a strict practical test 
in horsemanship besides a written examination which includes 
the origin and types of saddle horses, knowledge and care of 
equipment, knowledge of the mechanics of the different gaits of 
a horse, and what to do in case of emergencies. As the ability 
of the rider progresses she is promoted from the Third to the 
First Level of attainment. Saddle Club members are permitted 
special privileges such as riding without supervision of the 
riding instructor as long as they adhere to the rules and regula- 
tions stated in the Constitution of the Club. All riders are 
trained in the ring and they have to know how to control their 
horses well before they are allowed to ride on the roads and 
trails. An instructor’s course in riding is offered for those who 
wish to assist in riding in summer camps. 
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By Lestle J. Sparks 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


WASHINGTON 

Professor Henry M. Foster, Director of Men’s Physical 
Education, University of Washington, recently discussed post- 
war plans on physical fitness through recreation at a meeting 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce in Seattle. 

Mr. Jack Henderson assumed duties as recreational advisor 
at the Mill Plains Community Center at McLoughlin Heights. 
The new advisor has served in the United States Navy in the 
athletic services and was a recreation worker at Vanport City 
prior to accepting the Mill Plains position. 

Jimmy Ennis, Lincoln High School, and Henry Bendelli, 
Ballard High School were named to be in charge for the foot- 
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ball coaches’ clinic to be held at the University of Washi 
in the spring. ington 


MONTANA 
The Montana Association for Health, Physicaj Educas 
and Recreation, plans to hold clinics in schools and communis; 
interested in improving their physical education and recreat 
programs. a 


Report of the Montana Association for Health, Physica} Fa 
cation, and. Recreation : of 

The group held its annual meeting at the time of the District 
Montana Education Association meeting -in Helena, October 
27, 1944, 

We felt gratified and honored that our association Was given 
a place at the general meeting of the Montana Education Asso. 
ciation to demonstrate activities in physical education, 

The Monfana State College of Bozeman, Montana, under th 

: A ; ts 2 t 
direction of Miss Miriam Hart, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, presented a group of ten women in the modem 
dance in two numbers; also Butte Public High School of Butte 
Montana, under the direction of Miss Inga Hoem, Director P 
Physical Education for Girls, presented a team of nineteen 
girls in a tumbling routine. Both groups received very favor. 
able comment for their work from school Superintendents, 
principals, classroom teachers, as well as instructors of physic 
education. 

We feel that these demonstrations did a great deal to bring 
physical education activities to the school administrators of th 
state. 

During the meeting of the Montana Association for Healt, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Mr. Charles Hertle, 
Director of Physical Education at Montana State University 
in a program “Learn by Doing” gave instruction in cowby 
dancing to the group assembled. Miss Miriam Hart gave ig 
struction in folk dancing on the same program. 

At the business session the following officers were elected: 
President—Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, Field Assistant 
Health Education Service, Montana State Board of Health: 
Vice President—Mr. Charles Hertler, Montana State Univer. 
ity, Missoula, Montana; Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Miriam 
Hart, State College, Bozeman, Montana. Committee chairma 
appointed to date are: Legislation—Miss Marjorie Stevens, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Eastern Montam 
Normal College, Billings, Montana; Membership—Miss Mir 
iam Hart; Publicity—Miss Inga Hoem, Butte, Montana; Com 
mittee to revise the State Constitution: Inga Hoem, Chairma, 
Charles Hertler, Miriam Hart, Marjorie Stevenson. 

In order to make the Montana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation a more active and fun 
tioning organization, the state has been divided into twelve di 
tricts with a chairman in charge of each. 

Our organization has been meeting once a year in connection 
with the Montana Education Association. With this new plan 
it is hoped that each of the twelve districts will hold at leat 
one and possibly two meetings where ideas on organization d 
programs can be exchanged and instruction or demonstration 
given in physical education activities. 

The following chairmen have been appointed in the twelt 
districts: District No. 1, Boyd E. Baldwin; District No? 
Rip Wilson; District No. 3, Inga Hoem; District No. 4 





Eleanor Cunningham; District No. 5, Isadora Huff; Distndt 
No. 6, Rachael Bovee; District No. 7, Lillian Cervenka; Dé 
trict No. 8, Fred R. Brown; District No. 9, Rex Welton; Di 
trict No. 10, Blanche Jones; District No. 11, Miriam Hat 
District No. 12, R. W. Sandven. 

All districts have started plans for a meeting and we hope® 
hear from them in the near future. 

The following report comes from the Valley County Healt 
and Physical Education Committee: On Saturday, January li 
1945, the first of a series of meetings concerning health a 
physical education was held at the Glasgow High Scho 
Present were H. V. Loucks of Nashua, Superintendent R.} 
Irle, Glasgow; Superintendent Erling Valdal, Fort Peck; Mf 
Charles Molstad, boys’ physical education instructor, Glasgo® 
Mr. Ray Baker, coach, Glasgow; Miss Cora Mae Parker, git 
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physical education instructor, Nashua; Miss Miriam Stiles, 
girls’ physical education instructor, Fort Peck; and Miss K. 
Elizabeth Anderson, Field Consultant in Health Education, 
State Board of Health, Helena. _ 

This was a round-table discussion of health education and 
physical education programs in the schools represented. Mr. 
Loucks was the chairman. The exchange of ideas was most 
interesting and helpful. Problems considered were those of the 
administration of these programs, content of the courses, and 
methods. Helpful material was examined. | 

This group is planning for future meetings which will place 
emphasis on working out practical aids for teachers through 
discussion and demonstration. 

Butte High School has revived its interschool playdays for 
the first time since Pearl Harbor. One hundred and fifty girls 
gathered in Butte Saturday, February 10, from 9:00 a. M. to 
3:30 p. M. to participate in a skating and swimming playday. 

Novelty races by color teams in ice skating, a Pot Luck 
luncheon, program of dancing, singing, and tumbling, a treasure 
hunt, swimming and diving events in the school swimming pool, 
and badminton, shuffleboard, table tennis in the gym brought to 
a close by a “Chocolate Hour” served in the “Model Cottage” 
of the Home Economics Department, made this playday one to 
be well remembered by everyone who participated. The girls 
and chaperones of Anaconda High School, Deer Lodge High 
School, and Butte Central Parochial School were the invited 
guests. ‘ 

It is hoped that we may soon get back to a prewar basis of 
playdays with fourteen or more schools participating. 


OREGON 


Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean of the School of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, has resumed his position after a 
four-month leave of absence. Dr. Leighton made a most inter- 
esting and informative summary of his observations and ex- 
periences at a recent meeting of the Oregon State Joint Com- 
mittee for Health and Physical Fitness. Dr. Leighton is serv- 
ing his first term as chairman of this committee. 

The women’s physical education department at the University 
of Oregon has added one new instructor and three graduate 
assistants to their staff this year. Miss Katherine Jones, a 
graduate of the State Teachers College in Iowa, is the new 
physical education instructor teaching soccer, volleyball, and 
basic physical education. Miss Jones was a graduate assistant 
in the department last year. The graduate assistants are Miss 
Florence Hupprich from the department of physical education, 
Oregon State College, teaching hockey and volleyball, who is 
working on her doctor’s degree; Miss Mary Bowman, Wash- 
ington State Teachers College, teaching swimming and volley- 
ball; Miss Beverly Goetz, a graduate of the University of 
Oregon last year, who is teaching swimming, volleyball, and 
basic physical education. Miss Helen Petroskey is director of 
service program in the women’s physical education department. 

The county schools in Josephine County recently held a play- 
day under the direction of Mr. Fenton E. McAllister in the 
high school gymnasium at Grants Pass. Mr. McAllister 
demonstrated games and new physical education techniques for 
the teachers and pupils. This playday was held to stimulate 
their programs both in health and recreation. 

Major Ray Hendrickson of the United States Army and 
formerly Director of Physical Education for boys at the Uni- 
versity High School, Eugene, Oregon; is now stationed in 
Honolulu. 

In a‘recent issue of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, editorial comment was given to the work on health 
instruction in Oregon High Schools. Cited as worth national 
consideration are two bulletins in general use throughout Ore- 
gon High Schools, written for the State Department of Educa- 
tion by H. S. Hoyman, associate professor of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon. The coordination of health 
activities by cooperation between the State Department of 
Health, the State Department of Education, and the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education, working through the Ore- 
gon Joint Committee on Health and Physical Fitness, was 
pointed out as a workable plan.- 
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Proposed legislation to provide for a physical education and 
health specialist on the staff of the superintendent of public 
instruction has been presented to the state legislature. The pro- 
posed bill was introduced by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and read for the first time on January 16, 1945. The bill 
has been referred to the Ways and Means Committee. The 
bill was drawn up by the legislative committee of the Oregon 
State Joint Committee on Health and Physical Fitness. 
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By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


CALIFORNIA... .°. ... + By Margaretta Reagan 

Beverly Hills: Lt. Col. Anna Walker Wilson, WAC staff 
director for the European Theater of Operations, received con- 
gratulations upon winning the Legion of Merit for “exception- 
ally meritorious conduct in the performance of outstanding 
services as Director of the Woman’s Army Corps personnel, 
headquarters European Theater of Operations.” The award 
was made and congratulations added by Lt. Gen. John C. H. 
Lee, Commanding General, Communications Zone, European 
Theater of Operations. Colonel Wilson has been ETO WAC 
staff director since April 14, 1943. She entered the service in 
July, 1942. Before her enlistment she was head of the health 
and physical education department, Beverly Hills High School. 
Colonel Wilson is the first member of the Women’s Army 
Corps to receive the Legion of Merit. 

Long Beach: The Physical Education Council of Long 
Beach has succeeded in giving every physical education teacher 
a chance to mold policies and to help to put those policies into 
effect. The organization is quite simple, yet remarkably effec- 
tive. 

Seven committees representing the different school segments 
constitute an integral part of the total Council plan. Separate 
committees represent men and women teachers in each sec- 
ondary segment while one joint committee of men and women 
teachers represent the elementary segment. The Senior High 
School Women’s Committee, for instance, includes one member 
from the Junior College Women’s Committee and one member 
from the Junior High School Women’s Committee. These two 
members are called the Junior College Coordinator. and the 
Junior High School Coordinator, respectively. Other segment 
committees are coordinated in a similar way with the segments 
immediately above and below their own levels. The Elementary 
Segment Committee is coordinated with both the Men’s and 
Women’s Segment Committees on the junior high level. 

It is the duty of those coordinators to attend the committee 
meetings to which they are assigned and to keep their own 
segment committees informed concerning the work being done 
in these committees immediately above and below their own 
levels. The Chairman of the Senior High School Men’s Com- 
mittee, for instance, secures additional coordination for his 
committee by holding informal conferences with the chairman 
of the Senior High School Women’s Committee. This type of 
coordination is made possible in all secondary segment com- 
mittees. 

The work of the segment committees consists of developing 
new ideas, initiating new procedures, checking established prac- 
tices, and solving general and specific problems in the three 
major interest fields involved. They may originate much of 
the work of their own committees and some of their suggestions 
and problems may be referred to them directly from the central 
Physical Education Council, a supervisor, a principal, or some 
other individual. They consider such typical subjects as cur- 
riculum content, curriculum organization, assignment to classes, 
size of classes, methods of teaching, tests and measurements, 
grading, class organization, class management, discipline, and 
uniforms. 















































When a segment committee studies a problem and decides 
upon an action to be taken which is designed to affect the pro- 
gram in the schools, it is only necessary to secure the approval 
of the central physical education department before the recom- 
mendation can be sent out to all principals involved, provided 
the action is within the approved policies of the superintendent 
of schools. Whenever committee actions are approved which 
affect the program in the schools, such notices will be sent to 
the school involved as a part of the regular bulletin service of 
the central physical education department and will carry the 
approval signature of the Superintendent. 

If the recommendation involves an action not within the 
approved policies of the superintendent of schools, the matter 
should then be referred to the central Physical Education 
Council for its recommendation to the superintendent. 

The Physical Education Council comprises a group of twenty 
members appointed by the superintendent of schools. These 
persons are representative teachers from the several segments 
and special interests involved in the work of the Council and it 
also includes representatives from the supervisory, administra- 
tive, and executive staffs of the public schools. 

This Council meets a minimum of three times a year for 
consideration and discussion of any or all problems related to 
health education, physical education, and recreation that may be 
brought to its attention by anyone. It also becomes a recom- 
mending body to the Superintendent when matters are ap- 
proved by it, provided such matters are not already within the 
approved policies of the superintendent. 

It also passes upon any new proposed programs in any of the 
three interest fields when the scope of such programs embraces 
more than one segment in the schools. It is free to initiate new 
ideas and recommend the assignment of certain problems to 
segment committees. It hears progress reports and annual re- 
ports from the seven committee chairmen. The Council chair- 
man keeps a record of all such reports and minutes, compiles 
an annual report summarizing all the work of the Council 
during each school year, and does other things appropriate to 
its jurisdiction. 

Membership on the Council is of two types, “long term” and 
“short term.” Certain key positions may always be represented 
on the Council such as the Director of Secondary Schools 
while others, such as teachers in the field, will serve for a 
period of one, two, or three years. 

Some of the accomplishments of the Council are as follows: 
reorganization of the elementary orthopedic program; teen-age 
social recreation programs; free student dances at the Municipal 
Auditorium; matinee dances for junior college and high school 
students; playground supervision in housing projects; increase 
in community singing at all playgrounds; family recreation 
nights at playgrounds; special classes in summer recreation 
programs; auditorium programs at playgrounds; community 
auditorium programs for families expanded; MacArthur Park 
playground development and supervision; day-camp programs 
for girls and boys; Victory garden program; expansion of 
athletic program for boys of junior high age; scheduling of 
physical education classes on a five-day a week basis in junior 
and senior high schools; promotion of high school pre-induc- 
tion physical education classes; organization of swimming 
classes for high school boys; reorganization of health educa- 
tion for junior high school girls and boys; revision of junior 
high school boys’ physical education course; city-wide testing 
program, rental of the Municipal Auditorium for high school 
basketball and of the Armory for high school and playground 
basketball program. 


San Diego County: The Education Newsletter for January 
has an editorial by Superintendent John S. Carroll that carries 
a suggestion on how to apply rules of sportsmanship in other 
fields besides athletics. We quote this splendid editorial in full. 

“Recently, the San Diego Race Relations Society asked us 
to prepare a resolution expressing their views on the current 
problems of Japanese-American citizens. The following resulted: 

“WHereas, the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica provides through the Bill of Rights for the protection of 
the citizens of this nation, and 

“WHEREAS, the Constitution of the State of California and 


* tion for the City of Phoenix sponsors a monthly Boys’ and 


the Laws of the State of California provide further 
for the citizens of this nation and this state, and 

“WHEREAS, the proper and official agencies of SOvernmental 
authority are permitting citizens of Japanese ancestry, wh 
loyalty is unquestioned, to return to their former homes 
California, and 

“WHeErEAS, the welfare of these families of Ameri 
zens, including both parents and children of American 
language, education, attitudes, and customs, is of vita 
tance, 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That the San Diego Race Re. 
lations Society, for over twenty-two years dedicated to the 
increasing effectiveness of interracial and intercultural] relations 
as a policy in the sustaining strength of our nation, go on record 
as urging all fair-minded American citizens to welcome the re. 
turning American citizens of Japanese ancestry to their homes 
and communities in San Diego and in California, and thys aid 
them still further in their fine appreciation of loyal Citizen. 
ship in the United States of America. 

“The statements included in the resolution would seem worthy 
of study in relation to the education of our ‘All Americay’ 
youth.” 

Merced, Mariposa, and Stanislaus Counties: Under the joint 
auspices of the Kellogg Foundation, Merced, Mariposa, ang 
Stanislaus Counties, a health institute was held at Turlock 
Union High School Auditorium January 12-13, 1945. 

Los Angeles County: The newly organized Los Angeles 
County District School Nurses Association, under the leader. 
ship of Lloyd E. Webster, Director, Division of Health ang 
Physical Education, Los Angeles County Schools, has jus 
completed its second series of in-service training meetings, 
The topics under discussion in this series included mental 
hygiene, body mechanics, and health insurance plans. 

The Los Angeles County Schools’ Division of Health and 
Physical Education has recently appointed Miss Marie Wall, 
specialist in the field of hearing and vision, to direct the 
measurement program in these areas. 

Huntington Beach: Huntington Beach was hostess to all the 
Orange County high schools at the annual hockey playdays 
held Feb. 13 and 15. Juniors and seniors played Feb. 13 and 
freshmen and sophomores played Feb. 15. 
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TEXAS oes By Maybelle Tinkle 

Lucille Norton, Head of Women's Physical Education De- 
partment, Nacogdoches, Texas, is on leave of absence to work 
on a doctorate degree at New York University. Mrs. W. J. 
McCallum, former instructor, is now acting head of the de- 
partment. Miss Dora Hicks, formerly of Huntsville, has re- 
placed Miss Jean Stehr, who resigned to accept a position at 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, [llinois. 


ARIZONA Be aot Route By Viola Ramsey 
Each month the Department of Parks and Public Recrea- 


Girls’ Public Courts Tennis’ Tournament during the. school 
months. This tournament is to encourage players who are 1 
and under. The tournament is played the third weekend of 
each month. The department plans to hold a tournament in 
the spring to encourage and promote junior competition. This 
tournament will be open for 18-year-olds and under. 

Miss Catherine A. Wilkinson, President of the Arizona As 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at- 
tended the Southwest District Conference meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and ‘Recrea 
held in Los Angeles, February 20. 

Miss Laura E. Herron, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Phoenix Junior College, has been appointed as State 
Representative of the Southwest District of the American A® 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation for 
1945. 

At the January 21 Basketball Sports Day, the proposed Salt 
River Valley Girls’ Athletic Association constitution was dis 
cussed. Phoenix Union High School, North Phoenix High 
School, St. Mary’s High School, Mesa Union High School 





Tempe Union High School, and Glendale Union High School 
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are charter members. Tempe Union High School will have 
the Spring Softball Sportsday in April or May. 

A Phoenix Metropolitan Recreation Conference was held at 
the Encanto Club House Wednesday, February 21, at a noon 
juncheon and afternoon meeting. Six, three-minute, keynote 
speeches were presented and discussion followed. Subjects and 
speakers were: “Education and Community Recreation,” Don- 
ald Tope, Superintendent of the Phoenix Elementary Schools ; 
“Sociology of Community Recreation, E. M. Andres, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Phoenix Junior College; ‘Public Recreation 
and Its Place in the Community,” Mrs. F. A. Bons, President 
of the Parks and Recreation Board, City of Phoenix ; Private 
Agencies in Community Recreation,” j. &. Patrick, Chairman, 
Advisory Board, USO Industrial Recreation; Coordination 
of Community Recreation,” Frank M. McBroom, Executive 
Secretary, Phoenix Community Chest ; “Recreation Finances 
and Taxes,” Steve Spear, Director of the Arizona Tax Re- 


search Association. ' 





News from the + 
« Dance Section. 











By Gertrude Lippincott 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The Oregon State College dance group, under the direction 
of Betty Lynd Thompson, presented the 1944 “Salute to 
Rhythm” at the Salem High School on December 5 which was 
sponsored by the high school music club. An audience of about 
a thousand people attended the performance, which the Salem 
Capitol Journal reported as a “brilliant program” with “infinite 
talent.’ The paper further reported that the “dancers have 
achieved what amounts to professional perfection.” 

* * * 

From the University of Colorado at Boulder, Claudia Moore, 
director of the dance group, writes that the Spring Recital will 
be held on April 27. In nearby Denver, the Pioneer Promen- 
aders, under the sponsorship of Mabel S. Rilling, director of 
Physical Education at the University of Denver, have been 
very busy, giving a demonstration-participation type of pro- 
gram for Army camps and hospitals in and around Denver. 
The group performed at the National Folk Festival in Phila- 
delphia last May and gave programs for stage door canteens, 
swing shifts, Army camps, and federal hospitals along the way. 
Of interest to New Yorkers is the appointment of Joan Palmer, 
formerly assistant to Hanya Holm, as assistant to Martha 
Wilcox of the Lamon School of Music at the University. Miss 
Palmer is teaching studio classes and in the physical education 
department of the University. 

kk x 

A program called “Dance Night” was held on February 9 
at the University of Texas at Austin. Consisting of folk, tap, 
tumbling, and creative dance, it seems to have included all 
those who take dance in some form or other at the University. 
In addition, Shirlee Dodge, Director of Dance, writes of the 
appointment of Mary Frances Hill, former supervisor of physi- 
cal education in the public schools and instructor in physical 
education at Southwest Texas State Teachers College at San 
Marcos. Miss Hill is helping to fill the demands for classes 
in creative dance. Miss Dodge will give a lecture-demonstra- 
tion on April 13 for the American Association of University 
Women and repeat the program on April 27 for another such 
group. The dates of the Orchesis recital for the University 
this year are April 18, 19, and 20. The program will be entitled 
‘Skippity Skoop” and will be a dance story for childrén, to be 
sponsored by the AAUW for the Austin School children. In 
addition, Miss Dodge did the choreography for three dances in 
the University Opera Company’s production of “The Bartered 
Bride” by Smetana. She herself danced a solo, “Furiant,” and 
members of Orchesis danced the “Polka” and the “Dance of 
the Comedians.” ; 
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From Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, word has 
been received that Elizabeth Waters, former member of the 
Hanya Holm Company and one of the founders of Dancers En 
Route, taught classes during the week of November 27 and 
gave a performance on December 1. The dance organization 
at the college, consisting of a junior and senior Orchesis of 
nineteen girls, opened its year’s activities with a program on 
November 2. In addition to the demonstration, the group’s 
production of “Lieutenant Kije” was presented. In piace of the 
usual “Juggler of Notre Dame,” a Christmas vespers program 
was given in the form of four dances connected by verse. The 
dances were “Three Christmas Carols,” “Tragic Comment,” 
“Folk Melody” (from “I Wonder as I Wander”) and “Soli- 
tude.” The verse was written and spoken by a member of the 
faculty. Mary Adair and Jean Bliss are in charge of the dance 
department at the. College. 
* * * 

An afternoon of “Children and the Modern Dance” was pre- 
sented at the Lucy Thurman Y.W.C.A. in Detroit, Michigan, 
on February 10 under the direction of Fannie Aronson, assisted 
by the Children’s Studio Group. Techniques, improvisations, 
dance studies, and a performarice of the “Sleeping Beauty,” 
with music by Louis Gruenberg, comprised the program. In 
addition Miss Aronson reports that the Dance Group of the 
Jewish Community Center, of which she is director, presented 
three dances at “An Evening of Palestinian Art and Dance” 
on March 15. The dances performed were “Out of the Depths” 
(traditional), “Exile” (words and music by Richard Clayton), 
“Celebration” (music by Julius Chajes, director of music at the 
Center). On March 4, the junior members of the Center ap- 
peared in a Purim Festival play, and on March 1, Edith 
Muskin, Miss Aronson, and Tosia Mundstock and her group 
presented a program of dance studies and dances at Denby 
High School. 

x * * 

The Dance Club of the University of North Carolina is pre- 
senting, with its Director, Ruth Franck Van Collie, a new pro- 
gram for “the grammar school set.” This tendency to give 
programs for school children is becoming increasingly popular 
throughout the country. Mrs. Van Collie is well equipped to 
deal with the problems of such a program, having done her 
thesis at New York University under Martha Hill in the 
subject. She further writes that on February 7, a hundred 
girls took part in a technical demonstration and a composition 
(in the South American vein)’ which culminated the term’s 
work. The Dance Club members are collaborating with the 
student production organization and will provide the dances for 
the forthcoming show, “Flaming Twenties.” They plan to join 
the Women’s Glee Club in its annual week-long tour of Army 
camps. Qn the social side, the square dance group has spon- 
sored numerous parties for service groups stationed at Chapel 
Hill. 


* * * 


On December 29, 1944, a reunion of Steffi Nossen’s Teen-Age 
Dance Workshop was held in New York. Former members of 
the group, who are now in college dance groups, and present 
members participated in a two-hour dance program under the 
direction of Miss Nossen. Dance techniques and improvisations 
were the main features of the morning session. The afternoon 
session was in the form of a dance forum. The main speaker 
was Louis Biancolli, drama, music, and dance critic of the 
New York World-Telegram, whose topic was the subject of 
the dance and youth. He was preceded by former members of 
the workshop who spoke on their experiences in college dance 
groups. This news from the Nossen group was accompanied by 
the December issue of the teen-age magazine, Dancing Youth, 
which is brought out monthly from Miss Nossen’s headquar- 
ters in Larchmont, New York. 

* * * 

Two important dates for the Dance Group of Mount Holyoke 
College were March 16 and March 24. On March 16, the 
Dance Group presented a “Program of.Americana in Dance” 
at the college. The first half of the program included dances 
with choreography by the students to traditional folk music, 
such as spirituals and ballads and to original music of Louis 
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Horst, the accompanist for the group, Patricia Carruthers, and 
others. The choreography for the second half was devised by 
Gertrude Lippincott, director of the group. In addition to Miss 
Lippincott’s solo dances, it included two new dances for the 
group, “Light in the Spring’ with folk music sung by Burl 
Ives, and “We the Women,” a suite of four dances in the form 
of a biography of American women, with music by David 
Holden and a script by Meridel Le Sueur. On March 24, the 
group presented a performance of “Cinderella” in collaboration 
with the Speech Club before the school children of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. Sybil Bailey, president of the group, did the 
choreography for the four dances in the production. The Dance 
Group brought Nona Schurman, former member of the Hum- 
phrey Weidman* Dance Company and faculty member of the 
New Dance Group of New York, to the campus on February 
15 and 16 for a series of master lessons. On April 19, Lillian 
Moore will be presented in a program entitled “Introduction 
to the Ballet.” Miss Lippincott will journey to Boston on April 
28 to teach a master lesson in technic and composition at the 
Symposium to be sponsored by Mary Gilette and the Boston 
Y.W.C.A. The session will be concluded with the performance 
of some of Miss Lippincott’s dances. 
* * cad 

Of interest to dance educators in the East is the College 
Dance Demonstration Program to be given on April 22 at the 
YMHA in New York. As in former years, the program will 
be under the sponsorship of the Dance Teachers’ Advisory 
Committee of the YMHA and will include the work of four 
colleges in the vicinity of New York. 

Ruth Bloomer, chairman of the National Dance Section, 
makes a plea for more suggestions and criticisms on the Pro- 
posed Platform on Dance which was published in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Journal. The editors are anxious for reactions 
from various sections of the country and from people teaching 
dance to various age and cultural groups, not only in schools, 
but in settlement houses, Y.W.C.A.’s, union and labor groups, 


and other educational institutions. 
* * O* 


A Symposium on Amateur and Professional Dance 


The following is a’summary of a panel discussion on some 
of the problems presented by the terms “amateur” and “pro- 
fessional” as applied to dance which was held by the San Fran- 
cisco Dance League on July 23, 1944. Bernice Van Gelder, 
Director of Dance at San Francisco State College, presided as 
chairman, and the members were Carol Beals, concert dancer 
and teacher in San Francisco, Mimi Kagan, concert dancer and 
teacher, formerly with Hanya Holm, and Gertrude Lippincott, 
concert dancer and head of dance at Mount Holyoke College 
in Massachusetts. 

The discussion was sponsored by the League in an effort to 
clarify some of the misunderstandings arising from the use of 
the terms “amateur” and “professional” and to set before the 
dance student and teacher the relation between the two types 
of dance. The summary of the discussion is being included in 
this issue of the Journal because the editors feel that it may 
heip to make clear to dance educators just what type of dance 
they are teaching, relative to the purpose of dance in education. 

The procedure followed was that of giving each member on 
the panel three minutes to discuss each of the topics. Space 
considerations have limited this article to a brief summary of 
the main points discussed by the panel members. No attempt 
has been made to identify the ideas expressed as belonging to 
particular individuals. 

The relationship of amateur and professional dance is highly 
important. As one of the members of the panel said, “Amateur 
dance is the training ground for professional dance.” This is 
especially true in relation to that branch of the art called 
modern dance, and the discussion was primarily concerned with 
modern dance. There is nothing in this country, even in the 
ballet, which corresponds to the foreign professional dance 
schools which admit children at an early age and train them 
for professional work. Most of our dancers, both ballet and 
modern, get their early training in an amateur background. 
Some of the younger modern dancers are now receiving their 
training in educational institutions. 
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The first topic was concerned with the meaning of the 
“amateur” and “professional.” The panel members 


. : Were in 
agreement that a professional dancer is one who gets Paid § 
what he does. Few if any modern dancers actually earn they 


living by dancing alone, but for their dancing they receive 
sort of remuneration. They may support themselves by teal 
ing, by writing, or by some other activity, but if they are paid 
for their dancing, and if they devote the major part of their 
time to it, they are usually considered professionals. An ama 
teur, on the other hand, is one who usually does not get paid 
for his dancing, and for whom dance may be one of a number 
of absorbing interests. An amateur may devote a great deal of 
time to the study and practice of dance, but is usually found 
to have a vocation other than dance and often other vocations, 
The amateur dancer usually remains a student of dance, where. 
as the professional must, at some point, cease to be a student, 

One of the speakers brought up the question of Standards jp 
dance and remarked that the term “professional” usually jp. 
plied good dance. Often the charge of being “amateurish” jg 
leveled at a dancer. Amateur dancers are usually thought of 
as inept, lacking in the skill of professional dancers, [py the 
long run, a professional dancer or choreographer is more high- 
ly skilled than an amateur; his mistakes and his bad taste are 
not excused on the grounds of his being an amateur. Not all 
professional dance is good dance, however. The question gf 
standards, strictly speaking, is outside the realm of this discys. 
sion. 

The question of the function of professional and amatey 
dance is also important, as was brought out in the discussion, 
More often than not, the purpose of amateur dance is that of 
recreation, whereas that of professional dance has an artistic 
or an entertainment goal. This difference in purpose js im. 
portant in making for a different type of training, a point 
which will be discussed later in the summary. 

The place of the dance teacher is difficult to determine. He 
or she may be a professional dancer who also teaches. This js 
true today in many private studios, particularly in the field of 
modern dance. There is also the teacher of modern dance in 
an educational institution who is not a professional dancer, but 
rather a teacher of dance and physical education. Charges have 
been hurled in the past at professional dancers by teachers in 
educational institutions to the effect that they could not teach 
their material, and counter-charges have been leveled at the 
teachers by the dancers to the effect that they had no material 
to teach. Both were true, to some extent, and still are. The 
question of whether one can be a teacher of dance without 
being a dancer is not entirely pertinent to this discussion, but 
it does bring up interesting implications relative to the training 
of teachers, a matter to be discussed in a succeeding paragraph. 

The discussion on the meaning of the terms was closed by 
the remark that due to the lack of a general subsidy of the 
arts in this country, there are very few professional modem 
dancers. Thanks to the private subsidy of the “patrons” and the 
existence of night clubs and Broadway, there are numbers of 
professional ballet dancers. The members of the panel felt that 
the status of professionalism was undermined when dancers 
performed without being paid, and all three expressed the hope 
that dance, along with the other arts, would ultimately reach 
a status comparable to public education where it would be 
supported in one way or another by the public. 

The second topic of the discussion centered around the 
question of whether a dancer: must make a choice between the 
two types of dance. It was agreed that most dancers merely 








“fall” into becoming professionals; the choice is usuallly made 
quite by accident. It was thought that the choice should be 
made in a more deliberate fashion, and that the boy or gifl 
should take into consideration such things as the amount of 
talent he or she possesses, his personality, his chances of suc 
cess, the work, struggle, and personal sacrifice such a caretf 
entails, his potential contribution to dance and the arts and to 
society in general. In these times of war, the deliberate choi 
is difficult because one has to consider whether it is more it 
portant to dance than to engage in some type of activity more 
directly concerned with the war effort. 

It is also a question as to when the decision to become 4 
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professional dancer should be made. In contrast to the ballet 
dancers, most modern dancers decide to become dancers in 
their late teens or early twenties. After courses in modern 
dance in college, in summer schools of dance, or in professional 
studios, many students decide to become professionals. 

Two questions were brought up for discussion by the panel 
members relative to the time at which the choice should be 
made. The first point was whether or not a modern dancer 
needs college training which would produce a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the other arts and which would make the 
student aware of current social trends. The opinion was some- 
what divided ; one member of the panel felt very definitely that 
4 modern dancer, especially if he or she is to be a chore- 
ographer, needs the cultural background afforded by a college 
education. On the other hand, it was pointed out that a college 
career takes three or four years out of a student's life at a 
time when he should be actively engaged in studying the tech- 
nics of the dance. : 

The second question dealt with the amount of technical train- 
ing needed by a modern dancer. In recent years modern 
dancers have begun to study at a much earlier age than for- 
merly, which fact points to a younger generation of dancers 
with a high degree of technical skill. There is definitely a trend 
towards early training which parallels that of the ballet. One 
panel member brought out the fact that the existence of a 
greater number of private studios where children could study 
modern dance would greatly help the status‘of professional 
dance and would also facilitate the matter of choice. 

A very important question brought out in the discussion 
centered around the point of whether or not the training of a 
child destined to be a professional dancer should be different 
from that of a child destined to be a good amateur. As in the 
ballet, should a child study exclusively in a professional studio 
or should he or she receive his training in an educational insti- 
tution? In other words, should his dance study be a part of 
his general education or should it be very specialized? The 
members were inclined to concur in the view that up to the 
teen age, dance should be a part of the general education. If a 
professional career is decided upon in the teens, a general edu- 
cation should be continued, with an emphasis on dance study. 
A college education would seriously interfere with a profes- 
sional career, but somewhere along the line a cultural back- 
ground such as college affords should be received. 

Another question brought out by the discussion was related 
to the training of the dancer who is to be not only a dancer but 
also a choreographer. The majority of modern dancers have 
been, in the past, both dancers and choreographers. Often they 
did not have the peculiar talent and training which makes a 
choreographer, but the “creative” aspect of modern dance 
forced them to choreograph their own dances. The point of 
whether every modern dancer should create caused considerable 
disagreement among the panel members. One member said 
that if a modern dancer were not “creative” he was not a 
modern dancer, while another felt that a modern dancer might 
be either a dancer or a choreographer or both. No decision 
was reached in this connection. 


The question of what a dance career entails from the stand- 
point of personal sacrifice and professional training was dis- 
cussed at some length by the* panel members, and it was 
generally agreed that women have an easier time than men. 
There is still prevalent the view that dance is not a serious 
art and that a dancer is little more than a high-class enter- 
tainer. But even with the difficulties of recognition and finan- 
cial instability, a woman can usually become a dancer more 
easily than she can become a lawyer or a doctor. She has to 
be willing, however, to give up many of the comforts which 
make for a pleasant life, such as free evenings and Sundays, and 
she must expect to live an irregularly scheduled existence. By 
virtue of being a creative person, her career will not be an en- 
tirely natural one, and she cannot hope to lead a full, well 
rounded, normal life. There is little of the glamour of the 
ballet associated with modern dance as yet, and the compensa- 
tions which the dancer receives will not take the form of any 
great financial or popular success. For men the profession of 
dance is a much more difficult one to follow than for women. 
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The stigma of the effeminate is stamped on almost every male 
dancer, and no matter how masculine a man may be he must 
face this fact when he makes his decision to become a dancer. 

The third topic caused considerable disagreement among the 
members of the panel. It was related to the training needed 
if one is to become an amateur or a professional dancer. Should 
the training for all dancers be primarily the same, or should 
the person destined for a professional career be trained differ- 
ently from the amateur dancer? 

Two of the panel members were more or less in agreement 
on the point that recreational dance training should not be 
considered merely low-grade professional dance, but that it was 
to be thought of as a different type of training. With some 
basic training being given to all students, the talented ones 
would be drained off, as it were, into the professional schools 
and studios. As the conditions of training differ greatly, the 
course to be followed in each case must be different. The matter 
of time, for instance, is one which is vitally different in each 
case; a professional dancer spends many hours of work in 
class; an amateur dancer spends two hours a week, more or 
less. Training amateur dancers involves many more students 
than professional work, and the course must be geared to the 
general level of the group and not to the few brilliant students. 
The course also must be adapted to the needs of each particular 
recreational group. The professional dancer must have a more 
thorough knowledge of the related arts (music, drama, and 
painting), of the sciences, both social and natural, and of 
philosophy and aesthetics. If the professional dancer is to be a 
choreographer, he or she must learn to create in a different 
fashion from the amateur dancer who is creating primarily for 
his own pleasure and not for an audience. 

The third member of the panel disagreed with the other two 
and believed that recreational dance suffered from being con- 
sidered different from professional dance. Too often it was 
thought of as mere gymnastics or reducing and not given the 
status of true dance. The training for all beginners should be 
basically the same, as a teacher has no way of knowing to 
what his teaching will lead. His aim is to make good dancers, 
whether they are to be professionals or amateurs. His main 
emphasis should be on teaching dance as dance and not as 
anything else. If dance is taught purely as recreation then the 
student often misses the valuable factor of dance as an art 
form. Admittedly the professional is to have a much more 
intensive and longer training’ than the amateur, but basically 
both should be the same. 

The discussion was summed up to the effect that if amateur 
and professional dance were to be considered as two different 
types of dance, then the training for each should be different. 
The training for the amateur should give an experience in 
movement which would not necessarily result in technical bril- 
liance,“an experience in creating which would give a sense of 
self-expression to the participant and which would not result in 
works of art, an appreciation of the other arts as they con- 
tribute to dance, and perhaps some experience in performing. 
On the last point, one member of the panel felt very strongly 
that performances by amateurs should be definitely limited to 
informal demonstrations and programs and should not in any 
way attempt to imitate professional performances, a practice 
which is very prevalent and which often leads to confusion and 
unfortunate results. 

Another important point of disagreement concerned the ques- 
tion of the training for the teacher of dance. Should the dance 
teacher be trained in a private, professional dance studio, or 
should he receive his training in a college, more specifically in 
a physical education department of a college of education? 
Should his training be primarily that of a dancer or that of an 
educator? Should a teacher who is to teach in an elementary 
and secondary school have a different type of training than the 
teacher who will teach in a college? Should these two have 
a different type of work than the teacher who will work in a 
professional dance studio? The panel members reached no 
satisfactory agreement on these questions, but they did more or 
less agree that the teacher should be a dancer whenever pos- 
sible. 

The editor of the Dance Section hopes that this summary of 






















































some of the problems involved in a discussion of amateur and 
professional dance will provoke further comment and welcomes 
any communication on the subject. More specific information 
on the discussion can be obtained by writing to Gertrude Lip- 
pincott, Secretary-Editor, National Dance Section, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, or to Ruth 
Hatfield, San Francisco Dance League, 2202 Jones Street, San 
Francisco, 11, California. 
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KANSAS ee By Joie Stapleton 

The Kansas Association is carrying on a very active cam- 
paign to meet their quota in memberships for the year. The 
state quota is 196 as compared to 121 members last year. This 
year’s membership as of February 1, was 132. 

An item of interest to physical education instructors is found 
in a “Report on School Salaries in Kansas” for the year 
1944-45 compiled by the School of Education at the University 
of Kansas. 

The median salary per month for women physical instructors 
was $182.50, for men coaches or instructors, $250.00. Comparing 
these medians with other types of instructors, the highest salary 
medians were paid to the industrial arts teacher, $246.00 and 
the natural science teacher, $225.00. The lowest median sal- 
aries were paid to the librarian, $182.00 and the woman physi- 
cal education teacher, $182.50 with the art teacher next, $185.00. 

Cities of the third class and rural schools did not pay a 
definite salary for either men or women physical education in- 
structors. 

Joe Urban, physical education instructor and coach of Meade 
High School, went into the Army in February. 

The Dodge City Junior High School physical education class 
put on a demonstration between halves of the Dodge City 
Demon-Kinsley basketball game, January 19. The boys were 
under a student leader and demonstrated constant exercising 
and the Navy Strength Test. The same group recently put on 
a similar demonstration for the Dodge City Civic Clubs. The 
purpose of these demonstrations is to sell the public on the 
need of a health and physical education program in all Kansas 
schools. 

Physical education in Dodge City Junior High School is 
giving every boy and girl a chance at a well organized pro- 
gram. The boys’ program is based on the recommendations 
made by the National Committee on Physical Education and on 
the Army and Navy physical fitness manuals. These are re- 
vised to suit junior high age boys. Every student is required 
to take the physical fitness course unless excused by a physician. 

Intramural programs are set up in seasonal sports to give 
every student a chance to compete in athletics, even though 
they cannot make the varsity team. At present about 200 boys 
and 100 girls are taking part in intramural basketball. 

Dental examinations are to be given to all children in the 
Planeview Public Schools from nursery school through high 
school. Dr. H. F. Cevely from the Sedgwick County Health 
Department will give these examinations beginning February 
5. The film about the puppet show which deals with dental 
hygiene was shown as a part of our preliminary educational 
program. 

Eight basketball teams have been organized in the elementary 
schools and games are played after school at all recreation 
centers. Thirteen teams have been organized at the high school 
‘and these boys play games on Saturday morning in the high 
school gymnasium. Howard Porter is in charge of this basket- 
ball program. 


The after-school recreation program for the elementary 


schools as well as the evening recreation program for the bs 
school students is growing in popularity. During the Chat 
holidays two recreation centers were open morning and 

noon with a large number of boys and girls in attendance 
after-school program for elementary school pupils : 
increasing numbers of pupils. The recreation 
night in the high school gymnasium is taxing our 
such an extent that we have to limit the attendance by 
ing out tickets through the home rooms so that Pupils wil] 
an equal opportunity. Volleyball, basketball, square 
and social dancing are the most popular activities jn 


1S attracts 
Program gy 
facilities to 


, the high 

school recreation program. high 
Kansas State Teachers College reports three Braduates ; 
service. Mary Russell has been teaching physical education 


the “boots” at the WAVE training center, 
New York City. 

Two members of the class of 1942 are in service. Lt, Fr. 
Rice has been in the South Pacific over a year now. Her latest 
letters came from New Guinea where she has been doi 
physical therapy work. She writes very interesting letters of 
her many experiences, many patients, and the Possibility 
going to Australia on a well deserved furlough, Marjory 
Woodring, who taught at Kensington, Kansas, is Stationed jp 
Paris with the W.A.C. She is keeping in condition by playing 
basketball with the “Whizz Kids of L’Armee Americain? 
This WAC team played the Paris Champions recently py 
lost 19 to 11. They had only been organized two weeks gy 
no doubt will do better in the future. 


Hunter College 


1lOWA aoe By Mrs. Gladys Ashton 

Mrs. Verna Ostrem of Sac City has resigned as secretary 
of the Iowa Physical Education Association. Mr. Hugo Oto. 
polik of Ames is temporarily: taking over the publication gf 
the state newsletter. Mrs. Gladys Ashton of the University of 
Iowa is serving as state news reporter. Mr. Ray Moore of 
Creston is president of the association. 

Miss Dorothy Enderis, Supervisor of Recreation in Mi- 
waukee, visited the University of Iowa on March 2 and} 
and participated in the Vocational Education conference ¢op- 
ducted by the University Women’s Association. Miss Enderis 
talked on recreation as a profession, led discussion meetings, 
and held conferences with those interested in recreation asa 
professional opportunity. 

The members of the W.A.C. at Fort Des Moines have car- 
ried on an extensive basketball tournament as a part of their 
recreational program at the post. The final rounds of the 
tournament were held March 2 and 3. The Iowa City Board 
of Women’s Officials assisted by providing officials for some 
of the games and by conducting officials ratings for members 
of the W.A.C. 

The Seals Club, swimming club for women, at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa has had a very active program during the 
year. Membership is based on a high level of skill. They now 
have 35 members. They held a water show, “A Water 
Ballet,” on March 16 and 17. On March 3 the meet was 
held for records to be submitted in the National Intercollegiate 
Telegraphic meet. The Seals Club members also served a 
officials for each of the intramural swimming meets during 
the year. 

The intramural program at the University of Iowa ha 
included volleyball, mixed volleyball, basketball, table tennis, 
bowling, and swimming. The mixed volleyball tournament # 
back in the schedule this year after a two-year period i 
which wartime conditions resulted in too few men on th 
campus to carry on the tournament. With a hundred and 
fifty girls participating in the winter swimming meet it ha 
been necessary to schedule the different levels of swimmer 
on different nights for the spring meet. The basketball tour 
nament has provided weekly games for each of nineteen teams 
representing that number of sorority and dormitory units. 

Fern Davis writes about the work she is doing in physical 
education in the Iowa School for the Deaf at Council Bluffs 
She says the students learn rapidly, principally by watching 
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others. Instruction is greatly facilitated by the fact that some 
of the children are excellent lip readers. 
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Miss Vida Berneau of Ottumwa is the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Iowa Girls’ Athletic Association. Mrs. Wilma 
Smith, Iowa City High School, is Secretary-Treasurer ; and 
Rosalind Nelson, McKinley High School in Cedar Rapids, 
is in charge of the newsletter. ' a 

Iowa City has a newly established recreation commission. 
For several years there has been a year-round community 
center with summer playgrounds in operation under a recrea- 
tion board and financed through the community chest. The 
city recently voted to establish a municipal commission and 
to levy a tax for recreation. Bonds have also been voted for 
ga municipal swimming pool. The mayor has completed appoint- 
ment of the members of the commission, and one of the main 
problems for the commission to start work on is drawing up 
plans for the pool so that work may start as soon as wartime 
restrictions are removed. 

The Y.W.C.A. in Burlington is conducting a very active 
program of community recreation. The basketball tournament 
has just been completed and has included teams composed of 
high school girls as well as girls in business and industry. 
Practices and rules clinics were held preceding the tourna- 
ment, and the high school teachers have been cooperating by 
serving as officials and by training high school girls as ofh- 
cials, Saturday mornings at the Y.W.C.A. are given over 
to classes in folk dance, swimming, games, roller skating, and 
hand craft. A very large percentage of the elementary school 
children of Burlington attend these classes. ‘Miss Jeannette 
Williams is in charge of the health program at the Y.W.C.A. 

Burlington also has a recreation center in Flint Hills which 
is a residential section. The center is open to all residents of 
Burlington, and the teachers in the public schools have been 
carrying most of the responsibility for that project. A regular 
program is conducted at the center and it is also open at 
certain times for parties for community groups. 

The Burlington high school boys are having wrestling and 
boxing instruction this year, and include wrestling as an inter- 
scholastic sport for the first time. 


MINNESOTA . . . . . ... +. + By Mabel J. Shirley 

The Executive Committee and the Legislative Council of 
the Minnesota Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation met in Minneapolis on February 9 and 10. Commit- 
tee and division reports were heard and along with other busi- 
ness procedures were discussed for increasing memberships in 
the state and national associations and for promoting state 
legislation. Dr. T. K. Cureton of the University of Illinois met 
with the legislative council and the Twin City physical educa- 
tion teachers on the afternoon of February 10 to discuss certain 
aspects of physical fitness and aquatics which Dr. Cureton was 
conducting at the Minneapolis Y.M.C.A. 

On February 15 at the state office building in St. Paul a 
conference called by the State Department of Education was 
held in order to develop closer coordination between the efforts 
of the State Department of Education and the various institu- 
tions in the state concerned with training teachers in the field 
of health and physical education. Each institution was _ re- 
quested to send one representative and not more than two 
representatives. The state curricula in health and physical 
education and the needs for and certification of teachers was 
discussed. 

The State Department of Education in cooperation with the 
Walker Public Schools and Cass County Unorganized School 
District sponsored an institute for elementary classroom 
teachers on February 22, at which the stress was on the 
physical education program and methods of instruction. 

Newly elected officers of the Minneapolis Division of the 
Minnesota A.H.P.E.R. are: Catherine Snell of the University 
of Minnesota, president; Florence Leary, vice president; and 
Evelyn Bowen, secretary-treasurer. 

Former members of the University of Minnesota women’s 
physical education staff who are with the services are Florence 
Tenney and Helen Paulsen, with the Red Cross in England; 
Grace Christensen, in India; Mary Gardner,‘in Iceland. Bea- 
trice Baird is a WAC and Jesselene Thomas is a WAVE, both 
stationed in the United States.. Dr. Esther French is now 
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Director of Physical Education for Women at Illinois Normal 
in Normal, Illinois. Miss Gertrude Baker is studying in New 
York. 

The Rochester Recreation Committee has made possible 
greatly increased supervised recreation for children and adults 
in Rochester. On Saturdays supervised swimming, basketball, 
airplane modeling, arts and crafts, tobogganning, and indoor 
skating are conducted for elementary and secondary school 
boys and girls. Skating in the Arena is free to children for 
two hours each Saturday morning during the entire school 
year. A toboggan slide has been built by the Rochester Recre- 
ation Committee for community use. Eleven boys of the Haw- 
thorne School have volunteered to maintain it. A resident in 
the neighborhood allows the boys to take water from his house 
for use on the slide. One boy is the “pupil slide chief.” A 
supervisor is in charge of toboganning Saturday mornings and 
afternoons. The eighteenth annual grade school skating races 
were held on February 2 at the Mayo Civic Auditorium. 

In addition to the recreation activities for school children the 
Rochester Recreation Committee sponsors an extensive pro- 
gram of swimming, basketball, volleyball, minor sports, calis- 
thenics, rhythms, wood-work, and leather craft for men and 
women three evenings a week. These classes are open to any- 
one in the city and the only charge is a small towel fee. The 
physical education activities are conducted by members of the 
public school physical education staff including Mr. Paul 
Schmidt, supervisor, Miss Wein, Miss McComb, Miss Dickin- 
son, Mr. Van Roekel, Mr. Goehrs, and others. 


MISSOURT . . .:'. . . . . . By Mary E. McCoy 

The basketball season for the women’s colleges in the St. 
Louis area has included games with service teams. These 
games are refereed by the St. Louis Board of Women Officials 
and have been admirably: handled. The excellent service that 
the board has given this area is due in no small part to the 
efforts of Miss Virginia Dicus, President of the St. Louis 
Board. 

A basketball clinic was held in November at Washington 
University. At this time interpretations of rules, dates for 
rating officials, and points of possible controversy were dis- 
cussed. This type of assistance is helpful to the coaches of 
basketball and the teachers in training in this area. 

“Our Community Looks at Physical Education” was the 
topic discussed at the meeting of the “Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Club of St. Louis and Vicinity,” February 15. The dis- 
cussion leader, Dr. Worth McClure, Superintendent of Uni- 
versity City Schools, analyzed the subject from the points of 
view of the following participants: Mr. Donald Zoerb—prin- 
cipal, Maryland School, Clayton; Mr. Philip J. Hickey—super- 
intendent of instruction, St. Louis; Mrs. Park Kirk—parent, 
Webster Groves; Miss Helen L. Turley—classroom teacher, 
St. Louis; Miss Helen Manley—supervisor, University City. 
The discussion offered an overview of the possibilities and 
problems in the community attitude toward physical education. 

The Recreation Association at Stephens reports several in- 
teresting activities. 

The Recreation Association started its year with its tra- 
ditional all-school tennis court dance, the “Wahine Welcome.” 
The Hawaiian theme was carried out with gay lanterns out- 
lining the courts, leis worn by all Recreation Association mem- 
bers and by the floorshow which featured the well-known 
“hula.” 

Square dancing is another activity which has come into its 
own at Stephens. The initial enthusiasm started at the “Witches 
Wiggle,’ a barn dance with the Hallowe’en theme. 

The Recreation Association’s Thanksgiving activities, con- 
sisting of a pep rally and the junior-senior hockey game, were 
climaxed by the “Turkey Trot,” attended by approximately 
five hundred girls attired in jeans and colorful shirts or ging- 
ham dresses. The ballroom was decorated with pumpkins, 
cornstalks, and hockey sticks. The evening’s highlight was the 
presentation by the physical education faculty of two original 
songs. 

The out-of-class opportunities for boys to participate in ath- 
letic activities at Maplewood-Richmond Heights Senior High 
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School are somewhat limited by the fact that one gymnasium 
and one athletic field must serve the needs of the student body 
of approximately 900 boys and girls. To make the best possible 
use of facilities available the following program is worked out 
to provide opportunities for all who desire to take part. For 
freshman basketball a squad of about thirty freshman boys 
practice in the morning before school from 7:30 a. M. to 8:30 
A. M., an average of three days per week, and also play other 
freshman basketball teams in St: Louis County in a 12- to 14- 
game schedule. Often double header games are scheduled with 
different boys playing each game in order that more may com- 
pete. No one is dropped from the squad. Mr. Coy, social sci- 
ence instructor, is in charge. 

For sophomore basketball three weekly practices after 
school using one half of the gym while the varsity is in the 
other half, prepare the boys for preliminary games to all 
varsity contests and a sophomore tournament held at Wellston 
High School at the close of the season. About twenty boys 
reported at the beginning of the year and no one was cut from 
the squad. Mr. Larason, a science instructor, is the coach in 
charge. 

The varsity basketball squad is comprised of junior and 
senior class boys. They practice regularly three evenings after 
school and have an average of one to two games per week in 
addition to the Normandy tournament during the Christmas 
holidays and the state basketball tournaments at the close of 
the season. Frank Robertson, a mathematics instructor, is 
coach. 


A squad of twenty-five boys practice wrestling daily after 


school and take part in inter-school matches and _ the 
state tournament. Practice is held in the school basement 
cafeteria room where the tables are pushed back and mats 
placed on the floor for workouts. Mr. Del Pizzo is head 
coach. A series of ten weight classes is arranged which per- 
mits smaller as well as larger boys to compete. 

In the spring approximately eighty boys report for junior 
division and senior division track. The divisions are based on 
age and all under 16 years and 7 months in the junior division, 
and all over that age in the senior division. Practice is held 
each night after school and dual meets, invitation meets, the 
St. Louis district meet, and the state meet make up the 
schedule. Mr. Rath, athletic director, is the coach in charge. 
No boys are dropped from the squad and all have a chance 
to compete in the meets. 

A bowling club has been sponsored by the high school, giving 
boys a chance to take part in this recreational activity. Mr. 
Whitworth, industrial arts instructor, is sponsor. Softball, ping 
pong, badminton, and tennis tournaments are arranged in which 
any boy in school may take part, which gives every boy in 
school a chance to take part in some sport of his own choos- 
ing. A rifle club of some thirty boys have regular meetings 
and practices. Mr. Wilkerson, the father of one of the club 
members, is the sponsor. 

The Maplewood-Richmond Heights School District voted 
February 13 on a new bond issue to provide new buildings for 
their school facilities. Among these projects are plans for a 
gymnasium for girls at Senior High School and a gymnasium 
at one of the elementary schools. Help has been given the 
girls’ physical education program by the assignment of another 
part-time teacher to this department. 

High school basketball in the county schools of St. Louis is 
divided into class sports days and varsity sports days. The 
class day games were played at Webster Groves and Univer- 
sity City while the varsity day games were held at Kirkwood. 
There were twelve teams participating in the Varsity Sports 
Day. The teams share the expense of rated officials, provide 
their own timers and scorers, and bring markers and equip- 
ment. The contributions to growth and development of the 
participants through contact with other groups and responsibil- 
ity for their team and conduct is immeasurable. 

Miss Dorothy Ross has accepted a new position at Illinois 
State Normal University at Normal, Illinois, where she will 
teach in the college and the University High School. She has 
served this area at Wellston High School for four years. We 
wish her luck and success in her new position. 
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Mr. W. H. Lyons of Marshall High School informs v 
the new Victor talkie movie machine at Marshall te, 
used by the physical education department to great aq 
Mrs. Louise Sparks informs us that the Clayton Fle 
Schools presented three programs in March for the 
the respective schools. Glenridge School—rhythm 
DeMun_ School—rhythms 
rhythms and singing. 
Washington University, University College, had a party fog 
all the extension students Wednesday, February 7, in the 
Women’s Building; Marion Bernard, Director of w 


Parents of 
Program. 
and games; Bellevue School. 


; A Omer’ 
Physical Education, had charge of the program, ang i. 
Evelyn Triplett, a member of the staff, led two groups ie 


hundred and sixty in square dancing. 
St. Louis County had a Sports Day, February 10; the schoo) 
in the north area played at University City while those jp 
south area had theirs at Webster Groves; about 509 girls 
participated. 
Health education has become more significant this year than 
ever before in the University City Schools. In the fal} every 
child up to the seventh grade had a complete dental check y. 
last month chest x-rays were given to all school employees anj 
eleventh and twelfth-grade students. After feet Inspections 
were given to all children in the junior and senior high schogk 
and an educational campaign promoted, the percentage of foot 
infection decreased 200 per cent. The University City Schoo 
plan to have a Spring Festival in May, in which 4,500 childrey 
will participate; it will be called “Fitness for Fredom” and 
depict the physical education program in the University Ci 
Schools and its contribution to fitness. ; 
The W.A.A. at Springfield Teachers College is sponsoring 
a volleyball and basketball tournament for all clubs, organiza. 
tions, and independent teams. Pennants will be given to th 
winners. They also are sponsoring dancing in the student 
lounge one afternoon a week for both boys and girls. Instry. 
tion is given for beginners. This will be followed by an al 
school dance sponsored by W.A.A. 
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By C. Walter Kadel 
Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


PENNSYLVANIA ae a By Martha Gable 

In Philadelphia the committee appointed by Dr. Stoddard to 
plan postwar building of physical education facilities has bee 
meeting weekly. Visits have been made to Trenton, N. J, 
Swarthmore, Pa., and to various schools in and near Philadel 
phia. Also, letters have been received from many cities 
throughout the country listing facilities and including sugges 
tions. 

The committee has prepared plans for outdoor and indoor 
facilities at each of the three levels, elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. A list of general specif 
cations accompanies each set of plans, along with a list of cor 
ditions to be avoided in bulding new schools. 

The plans will be presented to the Department of Superit 
tendence, and after further discussion, plans will be evolved for 
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each school in the city as far as is practical. 
Along with individual plans, there are also plans for regiond 
and central facilities which will be used by the entire city. 
The Performance Level Tests for High School Girls, ct 
formulated by the Research Committee of the National Sectio 
on Women’s Athletics have been used in the Philadelphia High 
and Vocational Schools during the past term. The results at 
being compiled and a further report will be made later. So fat, 
however, it is evident that there has been considerable i 
provement in the local strengths tested. A demonstration and 
discussion of the tests was a feature of Schoolmen’s Wet 
program on March 23 at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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On Thursday, March 22, there was a health education meet- 
ing in connection with Schoolmen’s Week and sponsored by the 
Southeastern and Philadelphia Associations for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. The topic was “Mr. Principal, 
Here Are Some Practical Suggestions for Your School Health 
Program.” Dr. William L. Hughes was the speaker and Mr. 
Willard Zahn was discussion leader. The panel was composed 
of Mrs. Max Bieverbach, President, Philadelphia Home and 
School Council; Dr. Hubley Owen, Director, Medical Services, 
Philadelphia Schools; Mr. J. Milton Smith, Principal, Spring- 
field High School; Dr. William Hazlett, Principal, Disston 
School; Miss Edith Kenny, nurse, Swarthmore Schools, Mrs. 
Dorothy Calikian, health teacher, Girls’ High School. 

Dr. William L. Hughes and Dr. Jay Nash have agreed to 
serve as consultants for a short time at the Philadelphia work- 
shop to be held during July. An area devoted to the develop- 
ment of school health programs, including physical fitness 
aspects, will be a part of the workshop program. 

Five high schools received one additional woman teacher in 
physical education on Feb. 1. This represents an increase in 
staff. 

The boys’ basketball league of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools played some of their games in triple headers at Con- 
yention Hall. On these 3 occasions the audience numbered 
about 6,000. 

Martha Gable addressed the Parent-Teachers Association of 
Mt. Lebanon on the evening of March 27. The next day she 
spoke to the students of Andrew Mellon Junior High School 
in the morning and to the Mellon Senior High School in the 
afternoon Her topic was “Physical Fitness for Charm, Fun, 
and Efficiency.” 

Eight junior high schools have organized a boys’ basketball 
league and are playing games regularly. 

Stoddard Junior High School has undertaken a program of 
corrective physical education. The Division of Medical Services 
and of Physical and Health Education are cooperating on the 
project. Flat feet, postural defects, overweight and underweight, 
and extreme muscle weakness are some of the defects which 
will receive consideration. 

The Billig exercise for dysmenorrhea will be given to girls 
in three high schools. Doctors at St. Luke’s Hospital trained 
the women of the physical education departments of those 
schools. A report on progress will be made at a later date. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


New Degree at Smith College 

In the fall of 1945 Smith College will for the first time re- 
ceive candidates for the Degree of Master of Science in Physi- 
cal Education. Advanced courses will be offered in the various 
fields of physical education, and a thesis will be required. This 
will be preceded by the more elementary courses. The course is 
for graduates of colleges and universities and the elementary or 
basic courses may have been completed in the undergraduate 
years. Other students will complete this in their first graduate 
year and the length of time to complete the work for the 
degree will vary with the amount and type of preparation the 
student will have when she enters the graduate course at Smith 
College. The college will continue to offer the four fields of 
specialization: i.e. corrective physical education, dance, recre- 
ation, and sports. The faculty will include, Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Ruth Evans, Harriette Aull, Florence Ryder, Gertrude Goss, 
0 Goheen Goss, Helen Russell, and Margaret Tolsted 

anna. 


DELAWARE bes By C. Walter Kadel 

At an executive committee meeting of the Delaware Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held in 
Dover on January 3, President George Schollenberger appoint- 
ed the following committees to serve for the new year. Pro- 
gram—Miss Beatrice P. Hartshorn, Chairman, University of 
Delaware, Newark; Mrs. William Bogart, University of Del- 
aware, Newark; George Schollenberger, Laurel; C. Walter 
Kadel, Wilmington. Membership—Mrs. William Bogart, 


Chairman, University of Delaware, Newark; Miss Mary Mc- 
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Closkey, Wilmington High School; Calvin Woods, Caesar 
Rodney, Camden; Miss Rebecca Buckingham, Milford. Public 
Relations—Miss Elizabeth Hearn, Chairman, Laurel; Aaron J. 
Warner, DuPont High School, Wilmington; Miss Rebecca 
Mousley, Marshallton. National Section on Women’s Athletics 
—Miss Helen Pierce, Chairman, Wilmington High School; 
Miss Jean Wiley, Middletown; Mrs. Virginia P. Tyler, Seaford. 
Constitution—George Keene, Chairman, Georgetown; Alfred 
Kamm, Wilmington Boys’ Club; Miss Mildred Reynor, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark. Nomination—George Gardner, 
Chairman, Wilmington High School; Miss Agnes Long, 
Bridgeville; Miss Mary Moore, Claymont; Eastern District 
Association Representative—George Schollenberger, Laurel; 
National Representative—George W. Ayars, State Director, 
Dover. 





« Canadian News «+ 


By Doris W. Plewes 
Central Collegiate Institute, London, Ontario 


Canada’s National Physical Fitness Act 

It was not the war which made Canada want a National 
Physical Fitness Act. This move had for a long time been 
urged by leaders in the field of physical education throughout 
the Dominion of Canada, as well as many lay people and 
organizations desirous of improving the health of the nation, 
but undoubtedly the' high percentage of rejections among our 
young men called to the colors accelerated the passing of the 
Act by Parliament. 

The prime movers in piloting the Act through Parliament 
were the Honourable Ian Mackenzie, then Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health, and now Minister of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and his lieutenant, Dr. J. J. Heagerty, Director of 
Public Health Services. The Act is now under the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, the Minister being the Hon- 
ourable Brooke Claxton. 

The Act opens up new horizons in the field of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation, and once the cooperation of all 
the provinces has been obtained it will be possible, through 
the National Council on Physical Fitness, with representatives 
from every province, to formulate a real national plan. 

But just as the Act was not the work of one man or one 
group, so will the Act not be effective unless all Canadians in- 
dividually, and groups collectively, participate actively in the 
scheme; and the National Council through its policy and its 
recommendations has made it evident that it welcomes sugges- 
tions and constructive criticisms and it would rather act as a 
coordinator and stimulator than actually sponsor projects 
directly. 

National fitness is built on individual fitness and so Canada’s 
program can only be successful when one and all Canadians 
become crusaders for better health. The fund which Parliament 
has voted for this magnificent project is only $250,000 for the 
first year which, when matched by the Provinces, will make it 
$500,000 but this money will enable, all provinces to set up the 
necessary machinery and plan for further extensions in years 
to come. But however large amounts governments may vote 
for physical fitness, the real contribution must again come from 
individuals, communities, and groups within these governments. 
In that connection, the National Physical Fitness Fund wel- 
comes grants, bequests, and contributions of deeds of land. By 
special arrangements with the Minister of National Revenue 
such donations are entitled to exemptions under the Income 
War Tax Act. 

Canada’s National Physical.Fitness Act is truly a democratic 
tool with which to build healthier, happier, and more youthful 
citizens. 








PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND By James A. McConnell 

The Anti-Tuberculosis League is making plans for a mobile 
x-ray service throughout the Province at a charge of 50c per 
person. 












































Charlottetown service clubs have provided specially 
structed coasting ramps in two of the, city squares. 


con- 


NOVA SCOTIA 

Hugh A. Noble, Provincial Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion, outlined Nova Scotia’s present hopes and plans for physi- 
cal education in the Canadian Physical Education Association 
Bulletin. The provincial departments of health, education, and 
agriculture cooperate closely in organizing a program of 
physica! fitness. 

Dr. W. C. Ross, Provincial Director of Physical Fitness for 
Nova Scotia under the National Fitness Council and his assist- 
ant, Hugh Noble, are all out for fewer and smaller headlines 
on sports’ pages and more for extra-mural sports. Their long- 
term program includes concern for the 95 per cent group, the 
“have-nots.” 

3y way of Stanley Rough’s column in the Bulletin, we learn 
that Patsy Flinn, Halifax, and Betty MacKintosh, Amherst, 
who graduate from Toronto this spring, are expected to head 
east and assist in organizing Nova Scotia’s new program. 


NEW BRUNSWICK . . . .._.._ By Katherine A. Reed 

Interest in basketball is on the increase in New Brunswick, 
particularly among teen-age groups. The Interscholastic Bas- 
ketball Tournament organized for boys in 1941 was extended 
to include girls in 1944. Improved cooperation and good sports- 
manship resulted directly from high school tournaments. 

Fredericton’s Community Y organized a Friday night pro- 
gram for teen-agers. The “Co-op” is held in the high school 
building and is definitely a high school program, promoted by Y 
personnel under the authority of the Board of Education. 
Student funds finance the project. 


QUEBEC Re ee ee By Stanley Rough 

The Quebec Branch of the Canadian Physical Education 
Association met on February 2 with Dr. Dorothy La Salle, 
Senior Physical Fitness Representative, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., as the principal speaker. Her sub- 
ject was “Physical Education in the Elementary School.” 
Members attending the meeting enjoyed the McGill Athletic 
and Sports Cavalcade held in the Sir Arthur Currie Gym- 
nasium. . 

Capt. William Bowie is largely responsible for the formation 
of another Community Council in Montreal. Madeline Pidgeon 
writes from Westmount, P.Q., about the Association Athletique 
Nationale de la Jeunesse which was reorganized a year ago. 
It is unique in that it is directed by an entirely French-Canadian 
staff and out of a membership of 4,500, there are 1,500 women. 
The program is diversified and comprehensive; both indoor 
and outdoor activities are featured and an adequate building 
has been most helpful. The Association intends to open a 
physiotherapy department shortly. The club has grown rapidly 
due to reasonable rates, adequate accommodation, and co- 
operative staff. 

With elections in the offing, it would seem like a good time to 
seil the idea of fitness to your local candidate. If you do not, 
some of the pro and semi-pro interests will. 

Dr. Jules Gilbert, Deputy Minister for Health, is working 
hard to get the Provincial Government to sign up with the 
Federal Government for participation in the national fitness 
program. Quebec is showing considerable interest in Living 
War Memorials. Community buildings are strongly favored. 
Dr. Gilbert sees the physical fitness program linked up with the 
education program in the schools and similar opinions are held 
by Mr. Hugh Noble and Dr. W. C. Ross of Nova Scotia. He 
makes a strong plea for the adequate training of teachers and 
leaders. This is a particularly urgent need of the French sec- 
tion of the population. Dr. Gilbert sees a wide recreational pro- 
gram as school-centered in order to procure facilities. 
ONTARIO ee By Doris W. Plewes 

From Sarnia, Ontario, Jessie Ramsden writes that the Sarnia 
Collegiate Institute has won the Cochrane Cup for Lifesaving. 
The cup is awarded to the group winning the highest number 
of points for passing lifesaving examinations. Sarnia Collegiate 
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Institute has established a new record by having 


, Passe 
greatest number of tests and having scored the highest o 
of points of any group in the Ontario branch in any Year 


University of Toronto and the Royal Mounted Police of Reg; 
have held the cup in recent years. The Sarnia Board of Educa 
tion has announced its intention of employing a SUETVisop s 
physical education for the public schools (i. e., clemeaia 
schools) in September, 1945. " 

The Western Ontario branch circulates mimeographed 
articles written by members through its secretary. Mr. W. J 
Unwin of Kitchener-Waterloo Collegiate and Vocationg! 
Schools is well known for the well organized extracurricular 
program he directs. His gurrent article is interesting ang full 
of helpful hints. Mrs. John S. Labatt, Lady District Superin. 
tendent, St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, has contributed a time. 
ly article on first aid. Mimeographed copies can be obtained 
from the secretary. 

Miss Winnifred Prendergast, London, conducted a suryey of 
physical education teaching in 168 rural schools in western 
Ontario. Tabulation reveals that 25 per cent make no pro- 
vision whatsoever for even recess play supervision, instruction, 
or direction; 27 per cent supplied a little equipment such as 
a ball and bat or a game of checkers but no supervision; 2? per 
cent had supervision for play periods two or three times 
week; 24 per cent had daily supervision; 2 per cent had an 
acceptable playground program. 

Andy Reekie, Y.M.C.A., London, Ontario, is directing ay 
accelerated swimming program. In London, the public school 
children of Grade 6 receive swimming instruction at th 
Y.M.C.A. This year Grade 13 students of Central Collegiate 
have had an experimental course in swimming. The success of 
the experiment indicates expansion next year. These course 
are sponsored and financed by the Board of Education. 


MANITOBA By Robert Jarman 


As a result of resolutions passed last November at the 
Canadian Physical Education Association Convention, the 
Canadian Physical Education Association, in cooperation with 
the Federal Fitness Council, has undertaken an ambitious re 
search project. The Vancouver group requested that “a re 
search committee be appointed to investigate, compile, and pro- 
mote a scientific program of tests and measurements in physical 
education for Canada; this research is to be applicable to all 
age groups for both sexes.” In addition, the Association was 
also asked by the Federal Fitness Council to undertake studies 
for the development of standards of performance in track and 
field events and suitable scoring tables covering performance 
ranges for various ages and both sexes. 

Mr. Robert Jarman, President of the Canadian Physical E¢- 
ucation Association, has appointed two committees, one in the 
East, another in the West, and each committee is to work on 
both of these projects. The Western Committee includes Mr. 
J. Matheson, Director of Recreation, Vancouver; Miss L 
Stirk, Vancouver; and Dr. Kirkpatrick, Director of Recreation 
and Physical Fitness, Regina. The Eastern Committee includes 
Mr. F. M. Van Wagner, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec; 
Dr. W. C. Ross, Federal Physical Fitness Council, Nova 
Scotia; Mr. F. Bartlett, Director of Physical Education and 
Cadet Training, Ontario; and Dr. Doris W. Plewes, London, 
Ontario. 


ALBERTA eee By Arthur W. Eriksson 

The Edmonteen Club sponsored by the Phalanx Fraternity 
of the Y.M.C.A. now has a membership of over 3,000. Old-time 
dancing is being revived as a form of energetic recreation to 
parallel teen-age jive. The Edmonton Y.W.C.A. has a: great 
demand for use of the swimming pool by mixed groups from 
various parts of the city. 

The Edmonton Physical Education Association held a “Folk 
Dance Night” at the Y.W.C.A. on Friday evening, February 
16. Mixers, recreational, folk, and square dances were enjoyed 
by members and friends. The January meeting gave members 4 
chance to take corrective exercises under the able direction of 
Mr. Jackson of Jackson’s Gym. 





The Edmonton Sports Commission has been set up to advist 
the Engineers’ Department of the city on matters regarding 
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sports and recreation as well as the use of available city play- 
grounds, parks, and buildings for recreation purposes. The 
commission is composed of a chairman, two city aldermen, one 
representative from the Separate School Board, one from the 
Gity School Board, one from the Y.W.C.A., and three members 
at large. One of the objects of the commission is to help exist- 
ing organizations such as community leagues to sponsor recre- 
ational activities. In areas where no facilities exist, the 
commission should provide these facilities. 

F/O “Mickey” McGuire has been appointed to the position of 
Supervisor of Sports to work under the City Engineers’ De- 
partment. Mr. McGuire has been in the Special Services 
Branch of the R.C.A.F., and was actively engaged in sports 
before the war. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA By Marjorie M. Lee 

The possibility of a Department of Physical Education at the 
University of British Columbia is the most discussed topic in 
west coast physical education circles. With the recent presi- 
dential appointment of Dr. Norman McKenzie, British Colum- 
bia enthusiasts are hoping that in the very near future they 
need not go so far afield for their professional training. 

A workshop of recreational leadership is to be held in July 
at Victorias Summer School of Education. It will be of in- 
terest to teachers and youth leaders as a much-needed help in 
community organization. Recognizing today’s accent on youth, 
Dr. C. B. Conway, Director of Summer School, is initiating a 
course which includes campcraft, group music, mixers, play 
production, square dancing, and various other activities. 


SASKATCHEWAN By J. B. Kirkpatrick 
Saskatchewan Recreation Movement 

One of the most significant things to note concerning the 
National Physical Fitness Act, which was passed in October, 
1943, is the freedom extended to each Province. There is no 
compulsion upon the Province to accept the offer of the 
Dominion Government. If the Province does accept the 
Dominion Government’s offer the Province may implement the 
physical fitness scheme by whatever means it chooses. This 
method of stimulating interest rather than compelling partici- 
pation is the best safeguard that could be made against any 
centrally controlled Nazi type of “Strength Through Joy” 
movement. 

In Saskatchewan a broad interpretation has been placed on 
the meaning of physical fitness. Those responsible for the 
physical fitness program believe that the success of the move- 
ment will be measured in terms of its contribution to the gen- 
eral health, welfare, and happiness of all the people of Sas- 
katchewan. From this point of view the program will be con- 
cerned with the promotion of such activities as drama, art, 
handicraft, music, and hobbies, as well as with the promotion 
of athletics and body building. 

Saskatchewan has followed the lead of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in its method of approach, with the exception that no 
community will be subsidized in any way. The elimination of 
subsidization was made necessary by the small budget on which 
the physical fitness division is operating. 

It was decided that for the first year of operation the main 
task of this division should be a promotional one, that we 
should try to sell to each community the ideal of community 
responsibility for planning and conducting its own program of 
physical fitness and recreation. With this purpose in mind a 
plan was drawn up and was distributed very widely throughout 
the Province. This plan challenges each community to recog- 
nize and accept its responsibility. So far, the response to this 
challenge has been extremely heartening. Literally dozens of 
communities are already raising funds for ‘the establishment of 
postwar community centers. They are not forgetting, however, 
their responsibility to citizens in the community at present. 
Saskatoon and Regina have organized Teen-Age Centers; 
Weyburn is taking the lead in the organization of a Youth 
Center to serve all young people in the community; Rosetown 
has engaged a full-time supervisor to take charge of recreation 
in the community. In hundreds of other communities recreation 
has been stimulated, and many .of these communities are now 
organizing Saskatchewan Recreation Councils to survey what 
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is being done and to plan recreation on a community basis. 

A major approach to the problem of physical fitness and 
recreation is being made through the schools. It is evident that 
this must be done, since children who graduate from school 
with no skills and no interests are unlikely to acquire these in 
later life. 

The Saskatchewan Recreation Movement proposes to enlist 
the support of all school children who are interested under two 
divisions: the $12, for children 12 years of age and under; the 
S18 for students over 12 years of age. Again, there is no 
thought of organizing any central program to be carried on in 
all schools. Each school is free to organize and carry on its 
own program, and it is evident that the success of the whole 
movement will finally rest with the classroom teacher. The 
date of registration set for S12 and S18 was during the month 
of March, 1945, so it is too early to predict the success of this 
phase of the program. Any teacher who undertakes to organ- 
ize an S12 or S18 group will be given such assistance in the 
form of information, materials, supervision, and reference as 
the central office is able to provide. 

It is recognized that the problem of leadership may well be- 
come the primary problem of the Saskatchewan Recreation 
Movement. One leadership-training course has already been 
organized for farm boys attending a short course in agriculture 
at the University of Saskatchewan. Many of these boys will 
be able to take the lead in their home communities. A summer- 
school course has been arranged in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. This course has been given credit 
both towards an arts degree and towards professional certifica- 
tion. Definite plans have been laid to place a number of super- 
visors in the field this year. Some of these will be directly 
concerned with the schools, and their area of work will lie 
within one of the new large units of administration. Others 
will be charged with the task of stimulating and organizing 
recreation in communities. This second type of field worker 
will be responsible for a much larger area. 

Summarizing what has happened to date, the over-all plan 
of what might be done has been presented to the people of the 
Province, and the initial response has been very encouraging. 
Its future growth and development must depend on the interest 
and work of many communities, and on the amount of support 
that can be provided by the federal and provincial governments. 





Southern District + 
«+ Association News 











By Grace Fox 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


ABMAMGAS 2. 2. ww tt By Leslie Vinal 

Eight clinics in health and physical education for elementary 
schools were held during February and March. The purpose of 
the clinics was to demonstrate teaching procedures rather than 
to present materials. Emphasis was given to nutrition and par- 
ticularly to the hot-lunch program. The State Department of 
Education furnished a speaker for each clinic for this phase of 
the work. The clinics were held as follows: 
Date Place Director of Clinic 
Feb. 15 State Teachers 

College, Conway Mrs. Henry Hudson Miss Alma Key 

Feb. 17 U. of Arkansas, 


Speaker 


Fayetteville Miss Lesley Vinal Mrs. Shaeffer 
Feb. 20 Ouachita College, 

Arkadelphia Mrs. Bob Cowan Miss _ Lippeatt 
Feb. 24 El Dorado 

Schools Mrs. H. Williamson Miss Lippeatt 
Feb. 27 Forrest City 

Schools Miss Lena Carter Miss Alma Key 
Feb. 28 Paragould 

Schools Mrs. Rufus Haynes Miss Alma Key 
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Mar. 3 Arkansas A. and 
M. College, 
Monticello Mrs. Peggy Wallick Miss Alma Key 


Mar. 10 Mena Schools Mrs. Joe Cason Miss Alma Key 


Plans have been completed for holding a three weeks’ work- 
shop in health and physical education at the University of 
Arkansas from July 2 to July 20. Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, 
from the University of Indiana will be the director of the 
workshop, assisted by Mr. Jeff Farris, State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, and Dr. Eugene W. Lambert, 
head of the Department of Physical Education, University of 
Arkansas. Other consultants will be Dr. M. R. Owens, Mr. T. 
M. Stinnett, and Mr. W. F. Hall from the State Department 
of Education, and Miss Lesley Vinal, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Arkansas. 

Three semester hours of credit will be given for satisfactory 
completion of the course. The State Department of Education 
will give forty small scholarships to teachers participating in 
the workshop. 

The state health and physical education newsletter which 
was discontinued last year is being sent out again by Mr. Jeff 
Farris. 


MISSISSIPPI By Ethel Cain 


The Delta Board of Examiners held the tests for basketball 
officials at Delta State Teachers College Saturday, January 20. 
Mrs. Sarah Hunt of Greenville and Miss Ethel Cain of Delta 
State were the national judges to administer the tests. The 
following are national basketball officials: Harriet Causey of 
Cleveland, Kathryn Denman of Charleston, Zulene Ryals of 
Leland, Vera Smith of Shaw and Kathryn Watson of Rolling 
Fork. 

The WAC Basketball Team of the Greenville Air Base 
played a “fun game” with Delta State Teachers College Sat- 
urday, January 27. Delta State was the victor. A return game 
was played at the Greenville Air Base Thursday, February 1. 


VIRGINIA By Eliot V. Graves 


Due to the transportation situation, the annual spring meeting 
of the Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will not be held. Numerous local institutes will be 
held in various parts of the state to assist with in-service 
training. 

The executive committee of the state association met in 
Richmond on March 17, to conduct the necessary business of 
the association. The meeting was open to all association mem- 
bers who were in Richmond on that date. Dr. Ben Miller, 
Executive Secretary of the National Association, met with us 
to discuss postwar health, physical education, and recreation. 

The school-community health education program, which is 
being carried on under the direction of the State Department of 
Education, Division of Health and Physical Education, is well 
under way. This special emphasis is being undertaken in eight 
school divisions, seven counties, and one city. All of the ele- 
mentary and high schools in the respective divisions are em- 
braced in the program. Teacher-study groups in health educa- 
tion and study groups in health service are laying the founda- 
tion for a more adequate and effective approach in both phases 
of the program. 

A five weeks’ workshop in health education will be con- 
ducted this coming summer. The enrollment will consist of 
those serving as chairmen of health education and health 
service groups from the school divisions, which are placing 
special emphasis on the school-community health education 
program. Credit on graduate and undergraduate levels will be 
given. 


ALABAMA 


There are seventy-eight student members of the Alabama 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to 
date. 

On February 10, 1945, the executive board of the student sec- 
tion of the Alabama Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation met at Alabama College to draw up points for 


By Emma Dillon 
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their code. Those present were Ruth Golson, Alabama Coll 

Chairman; Nell Platt, University of Alabama, Secretary. 

Armistead, Huntington, Vice Chairman in charge of ie 
ship; Anne Ellis, Birmingham Southern, Vice Chairman % 
charge of conventions; Dorothy Myrick, Judson, Vice Chain 
man in charge of publicity; and Gere Rinnert, Auburn Vin 
Chairman in charge of programs. Miss Bernice Final 
Alabama College acted as advisor. of 

Lt. William R. Battle, USN, is on leave of absence fy, 
Birmingham-Southern College faculty. In his absence Mie 
Elizabeth Lewis, head of the women’s physical education qe 
partment, and Coach Ben Englebert are serving as CO-directon 
of the physical education department. 

Miss Elizabeth Davis, a graduate of New Haven Normal 
School of Gymnastics (now Arnold College of Hygiene and 
Physical Education) has been added to the women’s staf at 
Birmingham-Southern College. Previous to this year Miss 
Davis taught at Martin Elementary School and Woodlawn 
High School in the city schools of Birmingham. 

Birmingham-Southern’s physical education student Organiza. 
tion is sponsoring a Milk Bar which will be open in the gym- 
nasium 10-11 a. M. and during the afternoon tournament hours 
A bottle of milk and two cakes are offered for 7c. This js being 
done to encourage the milk habit rather than the “coke” habj 
on the campus. 

Lillian Nabors, Birmingham-Southern student of therapeutics 
has selected as a project the organization of a “body-beautiful 
class. Any interested students may participate. Attention js 
concentrated especially on exercise, diet, sleep, and grooming, 


GEORGIA ; By Thomas E. . McDonough 
Dr. J. B. Nash, head of the Department of Health and Phys. 
cal Education at New York University, spoke before 'the 
Methodist Regional Conference on recreation at St. Marks 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia, on January 29, 30, 31, 1945. 

Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Professor of Sociology, University of 
North Carolina, delivered the opening address to the Semi- 
Annual Conference of Principals and Teachers of the colored 
schools of Atlanta, Georgia, on February 9, 1945. The cop 
ference theme was health and physical fitness. 

Miss Margaret Mantle Stookey, head of the Department of 
Physical Education, Brenau College, has directed a Spring 
Festival, Aquacade, and a Dance Recital during the past year, 
Brenau College was the first college in Georgia to report 1 
per cent membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. Twenty-nine mem- 
bers and four staff members joined the association in February. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education, University of Georgia, and Thomas 
E. McDonough, Professor of Physical Education, Emory 
University, are teaching in-service courses in health and physi- 
cal education to a group of Atlanta and DeKalb County teach- 
ers. These courses are sponsored by the Department of Edu 
cation, Emory University, Georgia. 

Dr. Thomas K. Cureton, Jr., Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Illinois, acted as leader of a physical 
fitness and aquatic clinic in Atlanta, February 16-18, 1945. The 
clinic was sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. and was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Colquitt Clark, local Y.M.C.A. director. 


LOUISIANA Ba te, £6 By Jessie L. Keep 

The Louisiana Association for Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education met in executive session in the Bentley Hotel, Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, February 17. The president, Mr. Frank 
Beier, Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, New Or 
leans, Louisiana, presided. Miss Caro Lane of the State De- 
partment of Education served as secretary-treasurer in the 
absence of Mr. Simon McNeely. The themes of the meeting 
were: present needs in the field of health and physical educa- 
tion; physical education in the postwar period. 

Lt. Comdr. Elmer Mitchell, Director of the 8th Naval Dis- 
trict Physical Training Section was the guest speaker. His 
topic was “Postwar Problems.” Commander Mitchell pointed 





out that there will probably be little postwar legislation re- 
quiring state programs or in any way forcing physical education 
upon the public. Therefore, it will be incumbent upon the pro- 
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fession to raise the level of public opinion and to hold it there 
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Many practical problems will confront us. One of the most 
serious will be the matter of credit. In this respect we are be- 
hind other academic subjects in our rights to made demands. 
Commander Mitchell suggested that there is a place for more 
subject matter in our field, such as history of sports, contem- 
porary anthropology, safety, swimming, lifesaving, terms, 
nomenclature, etc. ; . : , 

There will be the problem of time allotment in conjunction 
with the one on credit. There are two alternatives at the high 
school level. One is to use three hours a week for activity and 
two hours for content. The other is to use all hours of the 
physical education schedule for activity and to offer separate 
courses in content to carry academic credit comparable to other 
subjects. - 

At the college level, the concensus of opinion seems to be a 
three-year requirement with electives offered for seniors. The 
training courses of the past have shown that there is 60 per 
cent more improvement in the physical status of students who 
take three hours a week of physical education activity over 
those who take two hours. It is therefore recommended that 
postwar programs offer a minimum of three hours per week 
for three years. If a five-day week is feasible, three hours 
would be devoted to activity and two hours to academic content. 
The final suggestion on credit was that one credit in physical 
education be required under college entrance standards. 

Other points discussed by Commander Mitchell as being 
probable postwar problems were: ‘ 

1. The need for keeping alive the present desire for physical 
fitness when there is no longer the dramatic appeal of patriot- 
ism during wartime. 

2. The omission of dangerous exercises from the physical 
education program of the average student, thus cutting to a 
minimum the number of injuries and fatalities. 

3. Promotion of the swimming program in elementary and 
secondary schools. Lifesaving should be taught to all high 
school students and instruction should be included in the newer 
aquatic methods that have been developed so adequately in the 
training programs of the armed forces. 

4. Inclusion of a program of calisthenics. The sport and 
recreation program that seems to be in the making will need 
rounding off by means of exercises. 

5. The inclusion of enough marching to develop cadence and 
to give opportunities for the development of leadership. 

6. Development of a wide testing program. We should make 
use of the vast findings of the Army and Navy that have re- 
sulted from their testing programs. Two fields are inadequately 
developed: efficiency in sport skills and women’s activities. 

7. There is an urgent need for commonly accepted and under- 
stood nomenclature. Strides have been made in this through 
the reports of the testing programs during basic training of 
the armed forces. The profession should use these. 

8. Much has been learned about adequate handling of large 
groups that should be used to advantage in public school pro- 
grams, 

9. Varsity sports were found very helpful in the recreation 
programs of the Navy. Commander Mitchell predicts wide 
development of varsity teams in volleyball, badminton, bowling, 
and other sports that have previously been used for intramurals 
only. 

10. The problem of returning veterans will need to be 
handled carefully. One idea is to give them a fitness test before 
requiring them to take the two- or three-year requirement. The 
crediting problem that will arise will have to be worked out 
by each institution. There will also be the problem of eligibility 
on varsity teams. 

11. Intramural awards and greatly extended intramural pro- 
grams will likely be demanded in postwar times. 


Mr. Jess Hair told the group about pending national eniste- 


tion in the form of Bill H. R. 2045 which will create a Physical 
Fitness Commission with a backing of federal funds. He also 
spoke of a nation-wide movement to convert Army and Navy 
Training Centers with their vast recreational equipment and 
facilities into camps for high school boys and girls. 

Miss Caro Lane, Acting State Supervisor of Health, Physi- 
cal, and Safety Education, presented the new textbooks on 
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health and physical education which are now available to all 
parish superintendents. Miss Lane said that plans were being 
formulated for in-service teacher training throughout the 
state. 

The following officers of the association were elected: 

President: Dr. J. W. Kistler, Head of the Department of 
Health and Phyical Education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

President-Elect: Mrs. Mary Bales, Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education, Southeastern State College, 
Hammond, La. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Caro Lane, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, La. 

Chairman of College Section: Mr. G. B. Hogg, Head of the 
Department of Health and Physical Education, L. P. I. Ruston, 
La, 

Secretary of the College Section: Miss Julia Duke, Associate 
Professor of Health and Physical Education, L. P. I., Ruston, 
La. 

Chairman of the High School Section: Mr. Whitman Long, 
University Training School, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 

Chairman of the Elementary Section: Miss Jessie Keep, Con- 
sultant in Physical Education, Hamilton Elementary Training 
School and Lafayette High School, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette, La. 

Secretary of the Elementary Section: Mr. Schneckenberger, 
Educational and Physical Education Supervisor, Jefferson 
Parish, Jefferson, La. 

Reporter: Miss Jessie Keep. 

Dr. Kistler met with the Executive Committee immediately 
following the general session to formulate specific goals for the 
coming year. The following platform was adopted: 

1. Efforts will be made to reach the Louisiana quota of mem- 
bership in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 

2. Re-emphasize the interpretation of physical education to 
school administrators and the general public through the 
Journal of the Louisiana Teachers Association, newspapers, 
Parent Teachers’ Magazine, newsletters, Wartime Education 
in Louisiana, and other publications. 

3. The placing of teaching materials in the hands of all 
Louisiana high school physical education teachers. 

4. The goal of seventy-five active members was set for the 
Louisiana Association for Health, Physical, and Safety Educa- 
tion. 

5. The appointment of a representative from each of the 
seven sections. 


6. The organization of at least two new local associations. 


A short session of the College Section was held in the after- 
noon following the adjournment of the general section. Dr. J. 
W. Kistler, president, presided. Miss Caro Lane served as 
secretary. 


Miss Jessie Keep, Chairman of the Pre-Service Teacher 
Training Committee, gave a report on the progress being made 
in the formulation of syllabi for college courses in methods 
and materials of health and physical education. These new 
courses are designed to help students meet the new certifica- 
tion requirement of twelve hours of physical education for 
elementary teachers and eight hours for secondary teachers. 
Copies of the syllabi which have been completed were dis- 
tributed to all colleges. It was decided that each college would 
send to the chairman enough copies of all such courses for dis- 
tribution to every state college and the university. These syllabi 
will be summarized, used, and re-written after they have been 
used one year. 

Dr. Kistler gave a brief report of the Committee on In- 
Service Teacher Training. He stated that plans were being 
devised for clinics in each of the seven districts. 


A meeting of the College Section Executive Committee was 
called for the last week of April to be held at Northeastern 
State College, Natchitoches, La. At this time more definite 
recommendations will be drawn up for certification require- 
ments in secondary schools; plans will be completed for clinics 
on health and physical fitness and for administrative procedures. 
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“How Do We Do It’ 


We Need Interscholastic Athletics, Too! 

HIS article is a plea to women in physical education to re- 

examine the fine values to be derived from well directed 
interscholastic athletics and to make full use of those values. 
Now that the great majority of schools and colleges employ 
women physical education teachers and coaches for girls, there 
is every opportunity to develop athletic programs adapted to the 
particular needs of girls. It is the responsibility of women, 
therefore, to make these programs as stimulating, interesting, 
enjoyable, and valuable as possible. If the picture is to be 
complete, if the needs of a maximum number of girls are to 
be met, then there can be no choice between intramural and 
interscholastic athletics, because both are necessary and im- 
portant. 

For the coach whose facilities are limited, the inclusion of 
both intramural and interscholastic activities in the program is 
difficult. But in answer to this problem an interesting trend 
has developed during the past few years where the coach con- 
ducts a large intramural program throughout the season, and 
during the last few weeks she selects several teams, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th. These teams play comparable teams from _ other 
schools where similar programs are conducted. Sometimes the 
teams are selected by grades. This arrangement permits two 
or three outside games, by invitation, and many girls reap the 
advantages of interscholastic competition. Also, the selection 
of several teams lessens the tension often experienced when only 











‘one or two teams represent a school. 


Any number of teams can be selected depending on the size 
of the groups coached. One large city high school, last season, 
sent eight softball teams to a nearby school. Eight games 
were played during the afternoon. Arrangements had been 
made to use the combined girls’ and boys’ fields, plus a neigh- 
borhood playground. Another school played hostess to six 
visiting volleyball teams. Three courts were set up in two gym- 
nasiums, and two games were played on each court during the 
afternoon. In each case the players and spectators alike had a 
thoroughly enjoyable time. 

In many schools where space and personnel permit, intramural 
and interscholastic coaching are conducted in separate squads. 
In such cases it would seem desirable to make participation on 
intramural teams a prerequisite for interscholastic participation. 
This device utilizes the interscholastic program as motivation 
for the intramural activities, and provides a natural progression 
for the girls from intramural to interscholastic competition. 
However, in small schools, where it is difficult to get sufficient 
numbers to make complete teams, interscholastic competition is 
the only type which can furnish adequate activity. 

The question has been raised as to whether the advantages 
and values of interscholastic athletics, as compared with intra- 
mural activities only, are worth the additional time and effort. 
Many coaches and girls answer enthusiastically in the affirma- 
tive. They report that a team gains a great deal in knowledge 
and experience when it meets a team which has a different 
style of play because of different coaching; also they say that 
adapting to conditions on other courts and fields increases 
confidence in playing. The discussions with opponents which 
follow the games are considered very valuable and enlighten- 
ing by both players and coaches. Meeting teams from another 
institution carries with it a different kind of responsibility than 
when playing against teams “in the family” from the same 
school. Coaches find, too, that girls who engage in the in- 
dividual sports such as golf, tennis, badminton, and archery 
are tremendously stimulated by meeting competitors from other 


: *This article was submitted by the National Section on 


Women’s Athletics. The reader’s attention is directed to the 
statement on desirable practices in athletics for girls and 
women, published by the N.S.W.A. It may be procured free 
of charge from the N.S.W.A. office, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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schools in friendly matches. Added to all this js the 
aspect which involves the experience of being gracioys hostess : 
or guests on the court, in locker rooms, at tea tables, Be. 

Probably one of the greatest values of interscholastic P 
petition as a part of the athletic program is that it i 
challenge to the more advanced girls who have gone as far 
they can in the intramural program and are no longer stimaly, 
ed by it. These girls are eager to try their skill against the tng 
that another school has to offer. Interscholastics PTOVide the 
“enriched curriculum” for these girls, just as the school pla 
the debating team, the music festival, and art exhibitions ang 
competitions furnish outlets for the gifted pupils in these fields 

Now we come to a most important reason for interscholasti 
competition in school and college. There are girls who desire 
satisfactory athletic experiences, and if they do not find them 
in school they will seek them elsewhere. The following incident 
is one of many which will illustrate the point. 

A radio sportscaster in one of our cities asked a girl Softball 
player from a well managed industrial club to talk on his pro- 
gram. During the interview she asked for games with other 
girls’ clubs. As a result, a letter was received from a gir] who 
heard the broadcast in a city about 70 miles away. She ask 
for a game with a team in her city. The sportscaster then 
asked her to be a guest on his broadcast. When she appeared it 
was revealed that she was a student in a high school in her 
community, but her coach frowned on interscholastic competi- 
tion. She organized a group of girls into a team, found a my 
to coach them, and they played boys’ teams until they coy 
find girls’ teams to meet. This is a striking example of schog 
failure to meet needs and the consequences of such failure: 
tragic loss of a golden opportunity for sound athletic education 
under proper conditions and leadership. 

This opportunity for education in athletics must not be over 
looked. The alert coach, during her contact with girls, wil 
point out the undesirable features of high-pressure athletics, the 
effects of bad leadership, exploitation, unhealthful practices 
overemphasis on winning, etc. so that her girls will be 
equipped to avoid the pitfalls which lie ahead for the girl who 
wants to continue athletic activities after she leaves school. In- 
dustrial leagues, professional softball and basketball for women, 
community sponsored athletics are on the increase. Our girl 
are the adult players of tomorrow. They can be real leaders in 
directing their athletics if we show them the way. An illustra 
tion gives food for thought. A sporting goods store owner in 
a large city organized an industrial basketball league for girls, 
These players were recruited from high school graduates who 
had played basketball and who were employed by various con- 
cerns. Some of the industrial coaches were men, some women, 
all sincerely interested in sports. The organizer called the 
girls together to plan the league and suggested several men a 
officials. The girls, who had been coached by intelligent, fine 
women in high schools, immediately stated a preference for 
women officials, and named the women who had officiated at their 
high school games. The man in charge called the chairman d 
the local board of officials, affiliated with the Women’s National 
Officials Rating Committee. He asked, rather sarcastically, 
whether she knew any good officials who could handle advanced 
basketball. The chairman, without hesitation, named the same 
officials that the girls had suggested. He capitulated. The 
league has been operating about three years, and the girls ate 
having a worthwhile experience, partly due to the excellent 
education given them in their high school athletics. 

No doubt there are some°coaches who fear that the estab 
lishment. of any kind of interscholastic competition will eventt- 
ally lead to overemphasis because of pressure by students, at 
ministrators, and the community. This provides an opportunity 


Presents 











for the women teacher of physical education to educate thos 


“who are leaders in general education and community welfare J 


She will find that most mothers will hail with delight he 
insistence on carefully and sensibly controlled athletics, atl 
they will, if necessary, support her efforts actively and aggre 
sively. 

In other words, the schools have a responsibility to educatt 
for well directed and properly conducted athletics. Girls mui 
be equipped and stimulated not only to participate in healthiul 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?” student folders 
‘including check sheets). 


school groups. 


These Teaching Aids can make Your 


Physical Fitness 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, Grooming 
for the Job chart, student leaflets and 
grooming guides. 


Programs Easier! 




















Let this specially designed material help 
you to accent health-on-the-home-front 
among your groups. Send for it NOW! 


ye DAYS, with so many activities to cover 
—and seemingly so little time for each—we 
feel sure you will be interested in our offer of 
free teaching material. 


Note carefully above the three types of mate- 
rial that have been planned to fit different 
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g aids checked below. 
a. £3 Dental Health 


groups. These special aids include new, attrac- 
tively colored wall charts, student material and 
teaching pamphlets. 


Use the coupon below to request the materials 
you want. They will be sent you promptly and 
without cost. And we know you will find them 
able helpers in spreading much-needed knowl- 
edge about personal care. If you prefer not to 
clip the coupon, write us, mentioning the Jour- 
nal offer. 


ntion request. 





3,0 Personal Grooming 
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LIFE AND HEALTH 


7 
Wilson — Bracken — Almack 
Co-Authors of 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Life and Health is a new textbook in health 

education for the secondary schools. Its purpose 

is to help adolescent youth make suitable adjust- 
ments to the varied aspects of modern living. 

* The treatment takes into account the whole in- 
dividual—the mental and emotional phases as 
well as the physical. 

* The presentation is forceful and direct, and the 
method functional. 

* The facts are up to date, based on the latest 
available research and experimentation. 

* The book is profusely illustrated and generous- 
ly supplied with learning and checking devices. 

* Available March 1st. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian St. 468 Fourth Ave. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. New York 16, N. Y. 




























USE 
WINSLOW HEALTH AND 
HYGIENE CHARTS 





to 


1. Teach the anatomy of the human 
body. 


2. Encourage the formation of practical 
personal health habits. 


3. Foster a personal sense of responsi- 
bility for health in the community 
and nation. 


Write for circular S9ch 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Party Planning 
ECAUSE the girls’ gymnasium was to be in use for a thr 
week period, a party planning unit was made up b 4 

Cheyenne High School girls. The available space for a 
girls’ classes in such an emergency is a recreation room 4 
proximately thirty-five feet square. In a hasty survey bo 
before the initiation of this unit, sixty per cent of the high 4 
school girls indicated that they were called upon to help wit 
parties within either a church group, a club, a Girl Scout troo 
or another similar organization. Furthermore, a majority of 7 
girls indicated an especial interest in such a project, 

On the first day classes met in a classroom for discussion 
Qualities of a game leader were discussed, the essential ines . 
being listed. Then followed a discussion of types of activities | 
that should be included to have a well rounded and enjoyable IRC 
party. Included in the final outline of activities were pre-party 
games, get-acquainted activities, songs, mental games, actiyei\ul ! 
games, quiet games, stunts, and dancing. 

On the second day, the types of activities were divided among 
the squads in each class. Each was to prepare for presentation |D€™ 
on the following day three examples of its activity. It was nly 
urged that an entirely new game, with which no one would be 
familiar, be presented. Reference materials had been collected 
previously and were available in the classroom. The squad 
leader acted as chairman for her group. On the third day, 
selected members of each squad directed the rest of the class 
in its activities in order to acquaint all girls with different parts 
of a party. 

On the fourth day, a new chairman was selected for each 
squad. Each squad then chose a theme for the party it was to 
present, and the duties were divided among the members of the 
squad. Each girl in each squad was to have the opportunity to 
lead some activity. On the fifth and sixth days, planning was 
continued and the girls had an opportunity to practice on their 
own groups. From the seventh through the tenth days, each 
squad had one period in which it gave its party entertaining the 
rest of the class.* 
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Epna COLE 
Cheyenne High School | 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


Educational Quiz 

HE is an idea for making a review of basic and ad- 

vanced subjects practical, entertaining, and exciting. The 

game of baseball is utilized and made exciting while the class 
is assembled for “review.” 

Play as follows: divide the class into two teams. Then each 
participant or student will submit a question together with the 
the correct answer, giving a weight to the question—a home 
run, three-base hit or triple, double, or single. These question 
and answers from both teams are then emptied into a bowl of ! 
hat with neutral, instructor, or umpire picking them omg | 
The team at bat is seated in rows and a question is directed 
to one of the members. Should the correct answer not be 
forthcoming, one out is declared; if the right answer is givel, 
the individual’s team is credited with the weight or value d 
the hit (homer, triple, double, or single). Questions are givé 
to the next players and a running score, as in baseball, is ke 
up until there are three outs or end of the inning wheret 
the next team comes to bat. The game lasts 7-9 innings 
as long as time will allow, giving each player a chance to ¢ol 
to bat. 
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Camp Joseph T. Robi 
Arkansas 
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You May Still Enjoy the Same 


‘ut the Supply of Physical Education Suits 
Will Be Limited! 


‘here is today a critical shortage of cotton cloth. 


ynufacture as many fine quality Broderick 
nysical Education Suits as war conditions permit. 


Get more wear... 


with proper Care 


Demand for Gym Suits will far exceed 
manufacturers’ ability to deliver. There- 
fore, to provide suits for replacements and 
for new students taking Physical Educa- 
tion for the first time, instruct your stu- 
dents to take care of their present suits... 
to launder them carefully, to repair them 
promptly. 
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BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS 


MANUFACTURERS OF en Te PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUITS FOR GIRLS 
2400 BROADWAY 1727 S. BRAND BLVD. 
PARSONS, KANSAS GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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A Manual of 
Bandaging, Strapping and 
Splinting 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Associate in Surgery Harvard Medical School; Surgeon 
in the Department of Hygiene, Harvard University. 


12 mo., 144 pages, illustrated with 117 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.50 

This manual demonstrates the proper 
technique of dressing, bandaging and 
splinting. It emphasizes the principles of 
support, elevation, immobilization and 
gentle compression. The book presents 
in elementary fashion the common types 
of bandages, strappings, and splints and 
follows in general the bandaging course 


g-ven in the Harvard Medical School. 





LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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Crofts books on 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 
A Textbook in Kinesiology—M. G. Scott 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Voltmer and Esslinger 


DANCE: A Creative Art Experience—M. N. H’Doubler 


THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—G. M. Baker 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


PLAY GYMNASTICS—McClow and Anderson 


F. S. Crofts & Co. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 














SS ENTY leading physicians and other professional workep, 

met in Washington recently as an advisory committee ; 
the Children’s Bureau. Dr. Martha Eliot, Associate Chief } 
the Bureau, reported that among other things the coma 
discussed the problem of the health of school children ay 
called for the creation in the Children’s Bureau of a special 
unit on school health to work in cooperation with the U ¢ 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency, I; aly 
urged local, state, and federal authorities to help local deal 
ments of health and education to establish good work relation 
in providing preventive and curative health programs for school 
children. 

* * * 

HE Tom Broderick Co. of Parsons, Kansas, reports tha 

the situation regarding the availability of cotton mater 
for gym suits is very critical. There is a strong possibility thy 
government needs will greatly reduce the amount of m 








Several members of the Association have written into 
the National Office asking questions about the annual 
meeting which was to have been held in St. Louis April 
17-21. The questions are phrased in such a manner that 
it is apparent that the writers are unaware of the fact 
that the conference has been postponed. Notices to this 
effect appeared in the February and March issues of the 
Journal but it is recognized that some members may have 
failed to receive these issues. The national office js 
therefore taking this opportunity to inform those individ- 
uals of the cancellation of the conference until the goy- 
ernment restriction is lifted. 








terial available to manufacturers within the next two or thre 
months. This means that the number of gym suits ready fy 
the opening of school in the fall will be very small. It is « 
timated that only 10 per cent of the suits manufactured la 
year will be available this fall. 
* * 

5 Sone American Social Hygiene Association has prepared 

packet of materials on venereal disease. This was originaly 
for use in connection with Social Hygiene Day on February/ 
but the packet contains much literature which is suitable ig 
use throughout the year. Among the materials included 
posters, radio scripts, newspaper advertisements, a_platiom 
talk, leaflets and pamphlets, and publicity material. The pact 
may be obtained from the American Social Hygiene Assoté 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 


* * * 





TUDENTS, teachers, parents, vocational counselors, # 

others interested in postwar jobs will find helpful inform 
tion on opportunities in a new occupational abstract, Phys 
Therapy, just published by Occupational Index, Inc., ¥ 
York University, New York City 3, for 25c. The abst 
covers the nature of the work, abilities and training requift 
methods of entrance and advancement, earnings, geographit 
distribution of workers, advantages and disadvantages, as W 
as postwar employment prospects. ) 

* * * 


MONG the many educational services offered by ‘the G 
land Health Museum is a series of exhibits on vatl 
aspects of health education. Two of these are “Food 
Health” and “Keep Fit, Keep Active, Keep on the Job” ( 
ercises for women, in process). There are others on tube 
losis for both laymen and professional educators, puberty 
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hide TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


of a speri 
h the U.§ By Haroxtp S. Drent, M.D. 


ney. It aly 
local depart. Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health and Dean 
ork relation of the Medical Sciences, University of Minnesota 
1S for schol 
Winning widespread recognition as one of the leading textbooks in its field, this remarkably successful 
reports tha! book has been adopted by over 200 colleges and universities. Supporting this impressive record of 


ton mateidf distribution and use is the enthusiastic endorsement of teachers and reviewers everywhere. 
ssibility thy 


unt of : pues ‘ ‘ ce 

™§ Now this authoritative, readable, practical guide to can Public Health Association’s Report on the Con- 
LL! m i . . . ° . 
Pee healthful living has been revised to include recent trol of Communicable Diseases, is also included. 
Itten into All statistics have been brought up to date. New 


1e annwl | scientific developments in the fields of nutrition, 


, ; : ; : : sa materials include chapters or sections on mental 
ouis April BF vitamins, physical fitness, immunity, the military 


health, heredity, narcotics, drug addiction, care of 











te by control of insect-borne diseases, normal sex life, etc. the skin, and medical services. A glossary of tech- 
es to Pe: The major revision, just completed, of the Ameri- nical terms has been added. 
1es of the 
may have 
office is 
e individ 
the gov- 

© TELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING HEALTHFUL LIVING FOR NURSES 
eo ell By Haroxp S. Dient, M.D. By Harotp S. Drent, M.D., and 

<i 9 5 6x9. $1.75 Rutu E. Boynton, M.D. 
= ‘te y 7 322 pages, 6x9. $1.75 Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public Health, and 
sd tts Director of the Students’ Health Service, University of 
actured lif Teachers say that this abridgement of the author’s Minnesota. 534 pages, 51% x 8%. $2.50 

Textbook of Healthful Living provides the perfect Widely used in orientation, personal hygiene, or 

. prepared answer to today’s needs for a brief, vital text geared pre-professional courses for nurses, this sound text 
as originaif§ to the shorter courses and heightened values caused covers the essential information in personal and com- 
) February] munity health that every nurse should have, both for 


coitaill by wartime conditions and the resulting special health 


: her own welfare and that of her patients. Although 
included ang TEQUirements. The author has expanded the sections d P i 


many of the health problems of the nurse are the 


a platiom§ on physical fitness and mental hygiene, and has same as those of other students, the profession of 

° e © . . ; 

_~- added several charts and a section on heredity. While nursing exposes the young women who enter it to 
, shortening the text, the author has been careful to specific health hazards not found outside the medi- 


. : : cal and nursing field. Topics of special importance 
retain, as far as possible, the flavor of liberal docu- | and 8 d P P pon 

: eee ; to the nurses have therefore been included, such as 
nselors, aj mentation and descriptive clarity that gave the tropical and other communicable diseases, nutri- 


7 ma longer text its distinctive character. tion, care of the feet, care of the skin and hair, etc. 
ict, ¥ 


Inc., ¥ 
Phe abst Send for copies on approval 
ng requift 
geographid 
ges, as Wi 


_ McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


“Food i 330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
1945 Summer Session 


JUNE 25 AUGUST 3 





Courses for Teachers of Health and Physical 
Education 


Program of Recreation Activities; Kinesi- 
ology; Teaching Rhythms and Dance; 
Fundamentals of Health Education; Program 
of Minor Sports in Physical Education for 
Secondary Schools; Teaching Physical Edu- 
cation in Intermediate Grades and Junior 
High School; Constructing Programs of 
Intramural Activities; Aquatic Leadership 
for Teachers. 


For information and bulletins, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 











SMITH COLLEGE 
ANNOUNCES &. | jose 


A NEW DEGREE 


The Degree of Master of Science in 
Physical Education 

For students with majors in the liberal arts field, two 
years of full-time graduate study will be necessary to 
complete the requirements for the degree. 

Students who have majored in Physical Education 
may be able to complete the requirements for the degree 
in one year providing the Smith College undergraduate 
group requirements have been fulfilled. 


FOUR FIELDS OF SPECIALIZATION 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Study of 


conditions requiring remedial effect of exercise or mod- 
ified activity. 


THE DANCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Chil- 
dren’s rhythms, dance for high school students and 
adults, modern dance, folk and country dance, tap 
dance. 


RECREATION—Preparation for work in camp, club, 


social center, and summer playground. 


SPORTS—Techniques, officiating, organization, tourna- 
ments, policies. 


Write for special pamphlet... 
Department of Physical Education 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 











adolescence (in process), and nutrition, Exhibits are ava; 

for loan to out-of-town organizations from one to three sail 
They are divided into units which rent for from five 4 ‘ 
dollars per unit with special rates for more than 3 units a d 
portation charges are assumed by the borrower. For § . 
information write to Dr. Bruno Gebhard, Director Cley, . 
Health Museum, 8811 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio ie 


* * * 






HE Office of the Surgeon General has announced 

movies of major events in the world of sports are a 
made an integral part of the Army’s reconditioning prog ¥ 
Through the cooperation of the Information and Edducatp 
Division, Headquarters, Army Service Forces, these sport . 
are now being distributed to Army hospitals and hospital ti 


film libraries. 
* * * 


enema Boys and Girls Week celebrates its 25th ay: 

versary this year from April 28 to May 5 inclusive. 

of the Advance Herald and the Manual of Suggestions. yh 

give detailed plans for the observance, are furnished inal 

the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room. 959 ¥ 

E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
* k + 


ATIONAL Music Week will be celebrated this year fn. 
May 6 to May 13. 


“QWINGING into Step,” a motion picture which shows fy 

soldiers who have lost arms or legs are prepared by jy 
Army Medical Department not only for their return to ciyily 
life, but for their “come back,” has been released for pybjy 
showing. Originally produced as a restricted training fh 
the picture is now available to clubs, schools, and other organ 
zations. Requests should be directed to the Public Relatig 
Officer of the nearest Army hospital. 





Graduation Requirements | | 

(Continued from Page 174) 

4Y4 and 6 periods per week. Two colleges were uncg | 
tain what their requirements would be. 

4. In Table IV the greatest frequency tabulated; 
11 colleges having 50-minute class periods. Eight & 
leges have more than 50-minute class periods. 

5. Table V shows that 7 colleges require 4 yearss 
physical education for graduation, 7 require 2 ye | 
and 6 require 1 year. , 

6. Fifteen colleges give credit toward graduatim 
and 5 colleges require physical education for grat 
tion but do not give credits as indicated in Table 
The range in the number of hours allowed for grat 
tion is 1 to 8 semester hours, with the greatest freqtt 
cy of 6 colleges allowing or requiring 8 hours. 
average number of hours allowed for graduation 
the 15 colleges is 5.1 hours. 

7. Table VII shows that 16 colleges or 80 per@ 
have a restricted program and 14 colleges or 
cent have a corrective program; 17 colleges or 85% 
cent permit students to substitute athletics for physi 
education requirements. 








Conclusions 
1. The above data indicate that the number of @ 
periods devoted to physical education for civilian® 
dents and hours required for graduation are grtil 
now than before the war. The tendency seems #! 
that colleges whose requirement has been low 
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For fal TN Wilson Baseball Equipment is going almost entirely 
Or, Clevelag . to the boys in our Armed Forces but our. designing 
hio, experts have not been idle. Once the war is over and 

our production of baseball equipment is made avail- 

NOuniced thy able to civilians you will see the progress that has 
tS are bel been made during these wartime years. So, in the 
ye : meantime, while ‘the boys’”’ are getting Wilson equip- 
: fen ment, take good care of the equipment you now have. 


If it’s ‘““Wilson’’ quality it will serve you well. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other 
leading cities. 
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Wilson Athletic Goods 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 
h shows hy 
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od for publi 
raining fl MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 
other organi dedicated to the advancement of pational physical fitness. 
lic Relatig Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign to 
commemorate our war heroes. 
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Eight C0 pat ogre aii % for both indoor and out- 
- 5 door use S m= : 
Is. OFTBALL ... Basketball . . . Football—whether the event is 
4 years ¢ indoors or out—you can seat your crowds safely and economically 
~ with Universal Bleachers. These portable bleachers of wood or 
€ + steel are easily moved or stored and have been designed to give 
, maximum comfort with less space loss. Universal Fold-A-Way and 
sraduation Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands are perfect for indoor seating. 
> a a ‘ , 2 a ° 
Capacity crowds are comfortably and safely seated for the big 


Or grate ‘games and, when the stands are not in use, all the valuable gym- 


Table ——— mee = UNIVERSAL Roll - A- Way nasium floor can be utilized. 
~ ; GYMNASIUM STAND 




























or gradu Bir : ae m §=for space-saving indoor Write Today... Plan your post-war athletic seating now. Universal 
t fr ; seating will be glad to quote estimates and budget figures without obligation, 
St i PLEASE ADDRESS DEPT. 00 

ours. ’ es 

luation § ta, UNIVERSAL Fold-A- Way 


GYMNASIUM STAND 
neat, compact, attractive 


0 per ce _ oes ee \ indoor seating 


or 70m 


or 85 i UNIVERSAL PORTABLE 
yr phy 7 WOOD: BLEACHERS . 
economical outdoor or in 


door seating. 
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lowal CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for 30 Years ILLINOIS 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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( increase it, and that colleges whose requirement ; 
i 


»)already high will retain it or a slight modification of it 


& O U V t - B O S T O N The trend is apparently toward a 2- to 4-year Tequire. 


ent with 3 to 5 one-hour periods per week. 
*~2. Relative to the number of hours allowed for 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION Auation, the tendency seems to be toward 4 to 8 ton 


\From notations written on questionnaires from. the 














% Offers high school graduates B.S. various colleges, many schools seem to be inclined 
in Education in affiliation with Tufts TABLE IV 
College. LencTH oF Crass Periops IN Puysicat Epucation Duns 
WakTIME INCLUDING SHOWERING AND Dressing ) 
; ee : Length Period in Minut 
% Opportunity to specialize in physi- ies a eer sa i f College 
cal education and recreation or physi- 50 11 
cal therapy approved by American 60 6 
, oe 90 1 
Medical Association. 110 1 
. ; TABLE V 
* June camp sess‘on on Cape Cod TERMS OR SEMESTERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIRED Pq 
emphasizes sports instruction—-sailing, GRADUATION 
riding, swimming, tennis, archery. Ski- No. of Colleges _ (3 ee er aes. in 1 year) 
ing stressed in winter sports sess-on. 1 ‘ . 
Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 2 x 
Pleasant dormitory life. Graduates in ; ~ 
constant demand. 5 
6 x 
For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 7 = 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts TABLE VI - 
AMOUNT OF CREDIT GRANTED FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION PR 
GRADUATION ‘ 
Number Hours Allowed 
of Term Semester 
Colleges Hours Hours 
No Credit Granted 1 6 
But Required for Z 2 
Graduation Zz 8 
1 3 
1 6 
Credit 2 iz 
Granted 1 1 
for Z 2 
Graduation 3 4 
1 6 
4 8 
TABLE VII 
CoLLEGES CONDUCTING RESTRICTED AND CORRECTIVE PROGRAMS, 
AND SUBSTITUTING ATHLETICS FOR PHysIcAL EDUCATION 
Restricted Corrective | Substitution of Ath 
Program Program _letics for Physical 
Education equiremens 
Yes 16 14 17 
No 2 3 3 
No Answer 2 3 0 


favorably toward making a four-year requirement, 
allowing a l-hour semester credit for each semester 





TRADE-MARK of the first 2 years with a total of 4 hours for required 
D 1 physical activities, and with an elective sport or phys] 
1c] cal activity program for the last 2 years without credit 
R pairs and 3. Most of the colleges studied have indicated that 
1 they already have restricted and corrective programs. 
e€ reshing There are, however, 10 per cent less colleges having 
Pp 





corrective programs than restricted. It would seem 
that there should be no hesitancy on the part of al 
colleges in constructing and conducting the best cot 
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home nursing. 


The Best and the Latest on Health and Safety 
ANDRESS e GOLDBERGER e DOLCH e HALLOCK 


SAFE AND HEALTHY LIVING 
NEW EDITION 


Health, safety, and physical fitness education in new books. 


Columbus 


Features include splendid new materials on teeth, mental and 
emotional fitness, food and nutrition, cancer and alcohol edu- 


cation, infantile paralysis, disease prevention, first aid and 


A Book for each grade, 1-8, and a Teachers’ Manual 


poston GINN AND COMPANY «ew vork 


San Francisco 





New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











Urgently Necessary Today—Jetter Health, Safety, 
Growth, for young America 


Heath’s HEALTH, SAFETY, GROWTH series by C. E. Turner and others for Grades 
III through VIII answers this vital need by providing teachers with a complete plan for the 
school health program. This series 


talks to children, not about them 

inspires a sense of responsibility for maintaining good health and safety habits 
contains challenging study helps 

offers a fresh approach at each grade level 

emphasizes sound mental attitudes and emotional balance 

instills a strong spirit of sportsmanship and cooperation for a democratic America. 








GROWING UP 

KEEPING SAFE AND WELL 

GAINING HEALTH 

CLEANLINESS AND HEALTH PROTECTION 
WORKING FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH 
BUILDING HEALTHY BODIES 

TEACHERS GUIDES 


Authoritative and reliable, the series re- 
flects its princtpal author's wide experi- 
ence as a spectalist in school and public 
health and the experience of the con- 
|tributing authors as teachers, health 
workers and writers for children. 




















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NRW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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rective and reconditioning program possible in view 
of the many returning men and women from the armed 
forces and those who return who will be injured or 
incapacitated in some way. »« 


+. 





Seven-Player Soccer 
(Continued from Page 188) 


center line, the opposing team behind the restraining 
line. 

3. Time out may be taken twice during a game for 
a period of 2 minutes by the team in possession of the 
ball. 

Rute IV—Scorine: 

1. A field goal scores 2 points. A field goal is 
scored when the ball has passed between the goal posts 
and under the cross bar. 

2. A penalty kick goal scores 1 point. A penalty 
kick is awarded for a foul committed by the defense 
in the penalty area. The ball is placed on the penalty 
kick mark and is kicked by any member of the attack- 
ing team, usually the center forward. All players are 
outside the penalty area but in the field of play except 
the goalkeeper who is standing on the goal line. 
Rute V—OvtT or Bounps: 

1. When a player causes the ball to go out of bounds 
it is put in play by an opponent in one of the follow- 
ing ways: 

a. If the ball goes out over the side lines it is put 


in play by a throw-in, 1.e., the player, usually a 
back, stands outside the side line at the point 
the ball went out and throws it into the field of 
It must be thrown with a two-hand overhead thoy, 
with both feet in contact with the ground untijg 
ball is thrown. For failure to do either or oth ¢ 
these things correctly the ball is awarded to ap 
ponent out of bounds to throw in. id 
b. If a member of the attacking team Causes 
ball to go out of bounds over the goal line it jg 
in play by either a half back or the goalkeeper yj, 
places it on the goal line at the spot where it 
the line and kicks it as far down the field as pou 
ble to one of his own teammates. This is calls 
defense kick. . 
c. If a member of the defending team cayses 
ball to go out of bounds over the goal line a ogy 
kick is awarded the attacking team. The } 
placed on the line near the corner and is kicked 
a member of the attacking team, usually the righ 
left forward. The three halfbacks and the 
keeper of the defending team must stand on of} 
hind the goal line until the ball is kicked. 7 
d. For failure to put the ball in play correctly 
free kick shall be awarded the opponent at the g Hl 
where the infringement occurred. ts 
2. If two opponents simultaneously cause the ball} 
go out of bounds over either the side line or the guilt, 
line it is put in play by a throw-down. The um 
shall throw the ball down between two oppone 
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5 York 11, N.Y 


TEELA-WOOKET | 


ARCHERY CAMP, Roxbury; Vermont 


June 24 through June 30 e 
Intensive NORMAL COURSE in ARCHERY for INSTRUCTORS. Work equivalent. to more 
than a semester’s work in college. Instructor’s certificates awarded. All-inclusive fee: 
w=, NORMAL COURSE, $35.000; RECREATION PLAN, $30.00; VACATION PLAN, $25.00. For 

» descriptive folder write: MRS. MYRTLE K. MILLER, Director, 450 West 24th St., J, New 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION 


4 June 24 to 30 inclusive. Intense Normal Course in Equitation under the direction of a 
| staff of outstanding instructors. Three- and five-gaited show horses, hunters, and jumpers. 
Recognized rating for those who successfully complete the work. To many in the field of 
physical education, this course and rating are a distinct asset. Inclusive rate $40. Also, 
' Adult Riding Camp Aug. 29 to Sept. 15. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. | 





August 29 through September 4 
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| end of the fifth year. 
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GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE | 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 


Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 
pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at 


Prctenisine Facilities hp 2 inal ors Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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fuse 
let’s dedicate 
MEMORIALS 
THAT 
LIVE! 


DK 


This message is published by the Hillerich & 
Bradsby Company in furtherance of the plans 
of The American Commission for Living War 
Memorials to build “living” memorials follow- 
ing America’s victory in World War II. Inquiries 
regarding the work of this commission should 
be addressed to Mr. George M. Trautman, 30 
East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


VISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


Clair €. Jurnar's Seventh Edition 
PERSONAL and COMMUNITY HEALTH 


By CLAIR E. TURNER, A.M., 
Sc.D., Dr.P.H. 585 pages, 164 il- 
lustrations, 4 color plates. $3.50 A book which has progressed through six popular editions and 
enters its seventh speaks for itself. Such a volume is Turner’s pop- 
ular volume. There is no need to point out the fundamental quali- 
























ore 


















ers. 


Iso, 





Reviewers say: 

“This book will continue to pro- ; ; . 
vide authoritative information =. ties which have made this text so valuable to teacher and student 
tive to personal and community since its first publication. 
health problems for students at the 
college level.” Illinois Medical Jour- 


nal. H terial and chan for thi isi t de- 
ee owever, new material and changes for this revision warrant de 


is comprehensive and accurate. It scription. The format has been altered, the page styling made 

has been improved over previous less formal. Most of the illustrations are new. 

editions in more modern approach 

to illustrations and in readability.” 

Journal of the A.M.A. As for subject matter, the section on nutrition has been revised 
“‘Dr. Turner has covered in com- 





| a fos ce aan Gl at and enlarged, with new tables on vitamins, minerals and hormones 
com- knowledge. He has put it in read- added. Health insurance and social medicine are covered, and 
egree able and up-to-date form. The vol- new technical developments discussed. 
it che ume serves as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the subject for the college 
student.” Ohio Public Health. Copies are available for your consideration. Request one today! 


wi The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Boulevard St. Louis 3, Missouri 

















PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 





HEALTH-0-SWIM 


NOSE CLIPS — “ 


Are Now Available! > 


“Satety in Swimming” 
@ Teacher correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 


trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


‘ : Approved by Swimming Coaches, 

ay Suen ao Physicians and Health Educators. 
Oy Vu 4p 18) 49) 

Y PARENTS’ WY 







At your local Drug, Sporting 
Goods or Dept. store. Or write 
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HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP CO. 


1140 Broadway e New York 





 GAPEZIO 
FOOTWEAR and ACCESSORIES 
for DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Created by Capezio, famous makers of dance foot- 
wear and accessories for over fifty years. Send for 
our free PE catalogue, illustrating a wide selection 
of scientifically designed footwear and accessories 
for Modern Dance and Dance in Education. 


CAPEZIO, INC. 
1612 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New York @ Boston @ Chicago @ Los Angeles @ 
Hollywood @ San Francisco 


Agencies in all leading cities. 


SE Te OS ENTE TO 














BASEBALL COACHING KIT 
19 Booklets—$1.75—Loose Leaf Form 


Just the thing to issue to your young squad to get 
them baseball minded before the season opens. Two 


booklets for players of each position—plus seven others, 
ex. Signal System—Organizing the Pitcher’s Thinking— 


Keeping the Squad Busy—Batting Order Dividends. 


Practice Session Talks. 


Order from 


H. S. DeGROAT, Newtown, Conn. 
(Springfield College ’25-’44) 


Dept. A, 








OUTDOORS INDOORS 


A new booklet designed to bring the out-of-doors 
into the home, Outdoors Indoors will be a boon to the 
shut-in or convalescent who through illness has lost 
contact with the out-of-doors. Getting acquainted with 
birds; 


learning about the sky and weather are only a few of 


making indoor forests, ponds, and gardens; 


the fascinating activities described. 
Price 75 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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preferably a forward and a halfback, who shall t 
kick the ball after it has touched the ground, “" 
3. All opponents must be at least 4 yards away { 
the player putting the ball in play. 77 
RuLeE VI-—FOULs AND PENALTIES: 
1. A player may not hold, push, kick, or ¢,; 
opponent. "a 
2. A player (except the goalkeeper in her penal 
area) may not play the ball with his hands or oa 

3. A player is off-side if he is nearer his Opponent’s | 
goal line than the ball at the moment when the ball h 
played by one of his own team unless (1) he jg in li 


own half of the field, or (2) there are 2 of his Oppo. 





nents nearer their own goal than he is, 
4. Penalties are as follows: 


a. If a foul occurs anywhere in the field of pla | 
and outside the penalty area a free kick is avanied 
the opponent at the spot where the infringement ¢g. 
curred. All opponents must be at least 4 yards 
away. The ball may be kicked in any direction, 

b. For an infringement by a defending player jn. | 


side the penalty area a penalty kick is awarded | 


When a penalty kick is taken (usually by the cente; 
forward) all players except the goalkeeper are oyt. 
side the penalty area and in the field of play. The 
goalkeeper may stand on the goal line. The bal 
must be kicked forward. As soon as the kick js 
taken players may rush the goal. mn 





Military Training 





(Continued from Page 180) 


of the physical educators whose responsibility it is to 
coach a major sport, such as football, are too com 
cerned with turning out a championship team. Cot 


sequently, all other phases of physical education aj 


woefully neglected. Physical education should be te 
quired in all grades and during the college years. 
The task of carrying out such a program and a 
taining the desired objectives rests on the shoulders 
of the physical educator. If he is energetic, qualified, 
and interested in promoting physical well being, there 
is no reason why the results shall not be favorable. 


UCH a discussion inevitably calls attention to one 

of the most important issues brought about by this 
war—the question of compulsory universal military 
training. We must have some adequate means 0 
national protection, but let us remember, too, thi 
compulsory military training is not being put forwarl 
to complete this war but to prepare for the next 
Already a plan for one full year of compulsory ufl- 
versal military training has been suggested. Theres 
no need for immediate action, but there is a crying neti 
for deliberation and thoughtful judgment before aff 
one plan is adopted. Furthermore, the men fighting 
this war certainly are entitled to express their ideas 
If a good, sound, uniform physical education prograll 
is devised and carried out throughout the countty, 
there should not be any need for compulsory militafy 
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ALDRICH & ALDRICH, Inc. 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


GYMNASIUM CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

















Combine Your Summer Course in 


Physical Education 


with Camp Life 
at Beautiful Lake Sebago, N. Y. 


The 18th session for the Summer Camp for Physical 
Education sponsored by New York University will be 
held between July 2, and August 10, 1945. Courses in 
Physical and Health Education together with Recrea- 
tion Workshop for graduate study are designed par- 
ticularly for the following groups: students in physical 
education, emergency recreation leaders, work-experi- 
ence directors, teachers of health, camp counselors and 
nurses. Postwar planning to meet physical fitness and 
recreational needs of the nation will be given primary 
emphasis. Refresher courses are offered for those 
qualifying for State Certification and also regular work 
toward higher degrees. 

Over 2000 graduate students from every State in 
the Union have attended this camp on the shores of 


~~ —— 





Lake Sebago in Bear Mountain—Harriman State Park, 
New York. The lake, athletic fields and attractive 
cabins provide an ideal atmosphere for the enjoyment 
of active out-of-door life while pursuing your studies. 


For further information, address 


Professor Jay B. Nash, School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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ARNOLD COLLEGE | 
389 WHITNEY AVE., NEW HAVEN 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 
in the East. Organized 1886 


DEGREE GRANTED: B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 


MAJOR FIELD OF PREPARATION: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education and Recreation 


2 MONTHS CAMPING SESSION 
ACCREDITED—GRADUATES IN 48 STATES 
EVENING COURSES 


For catalog—address: ARNOLD COLLEGE 
389 Whitney Avenue New Haven, Conn. | 
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STUDY... 
Music .. Drama . . Dance 


COLORADO COLLEGE 
July 2 to August 25, 1945 


HANYA HOLM, Dance JOHN C. WILCOX, Voice 
ROY HARRIS, Composer ROTH QUARTET 


Members Colorado College Faculty In Residence in August 








American Composers Congress 


Conference on Fine Arts 
Beethoven Festival July and August 





For Detailed Information Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














PHYSICAL INSTRUCTORS 


Can we help you!!! 


518 camps and schools use the Camp Archery Asso- 
ciation to “put over” their archery program. 


The C.A.A. offers: 


1. A nationally recognized program. 

2. Diplomas without charge. 

3. Attractive awards. 

4. Assistance in setting up an archery program that 
will appeal to all your campers. 


Write for a descriptive brochure and a sample set of 
diplomas. Address — F. D. Stern, Secretary. 


CAMP ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 
170 West 8lst Street New York 24, N. Y. 




















BOA S 


Summer School of the Dance 
323 West 21 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


June 25 





August 5 
Modern Dance and Percussion 


Intensive Professional Course 


Address Secretary BOAS SCHOOL 
BOLTON LANDING-ON-LAKE CEORGE, N. Y. 























training. All the body and character build; 
attained in the schools, As an €X-Serviceman 4: 
writer believes it is not necessary. Without mili 7 
ing our school programs we can train youth aa 
velop them physically so that they will make 

soldiers without taking one very important 
of their lives. If the war department officials 
youth will not get enough discipline or fo 


Ng can hy 






feel thy 


Uutine ¢f 





Year oy of P 


service life in a physical education program, then gj) inst® 


following alternative is suggested. Youths may b 


sent to the nearest army camp where they Would pf occu 















main for three months, that is, during the summe} 1 
vacation period. At such a camp they could be taugh! in a 
military procedure. The government would ism) 1] 
them their clothing and give them the basic army pay 
or the pay of whatever rank to which they may lp ms 
entitled. At their training camp, army officers woul * 
be their instructors. They could become accustomel 2 
to the hours a soldier has to endure, take them ou} : a 
their fifteen-mile hikes, let them run the obstacle coyry @ ' 
and let them learn about the various weapons of yy , , 
and military marching. Valuable educational work Th 
supplement school work could be learned in this traig; “ 
period. There would be a coordination of school | h 
ing with military training. For example, when the - 
are out on a hike, they have an opportunity to stuy a 
the immediate surroundings, such as trees, flowen eS 
soil, etc. A youth who is interested in biology cou aa 
correlate this with what he had come in contact w 1 
and made a personal observation of. " ss 

This training given directly by the army would tf — 
given during the summer months for three successin| |] 
summers, that is, during the youth’s sophomore, junio, 
and senior years in high school. This would give him 
a total of nine months of military training which shoul 
suffice. What about those not in school? At they 
of eighteen they could register as they are required 
do now, and be called up for one year of militan 
training. Since they are not in school, they could 
their training in one continuous stretch. But prow 
ions should be made to eradicate any hardships 
would be created by the loss of a youth to a famil 
For example, a lad of eighteen may be the provide 
for the necessities of life in his home. If he is m 
exempted, adequate means should be furnished to hi 

ate 


dependents so that they will be able to get along um 
he completes his training. Also, to break up t 
schooling of a youth who is preparing for a caftt 
would be a blow to the advancing American generat 
for they are educating themselves to make contn 
tions toward the guidance and progress of th 
country. 


“Individual initiative,” said Wendell Willkie, 4 
the driving force that accounts for all human progres 
How right he was! If all physical educators hadt 
interest and energy to work for the advancement! 
their profession, what a contribution they could m 
not only to the progress of their field and society,! 
also to the individual child under their supervisil 
This is applicable to any profession, group, or ™ 
vidual. 
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Health Program 


(Continued from Page 185) 


7, Spread of policy of protecting physical welfare 
of pupils by providing recommendations | of types of 
activity for each pupil by medical authorities. 

g. Marked increase in definitely organized first-aid 
instruction. Red Cross standards are often met. 

9, Definite trend of stressing social hygiene and 
occupational health problems in health education classes. 

10. Apparent loss of enthusiasm and some decrease 
in amount of time in safety education. 

11. Establishment of physical fitness committees in 
many schools which had not formerly attempted to 


integrate the programs of health service, health and 


safety education, nutrition, and physical education. 
12. A marked increase in the interest of the pupil 


| in self-development and comparison to standards. 


13. An increase in demand for teachers of first aid, 
health education, school physicians, and school nurses. 
The supply is far below the demand. 

14. Trend toward much more definite supervision 
than heretofore. This seemed to be due, not only to the 
fact that many inadequately trained persons were em- 
ployed in the expanded program, but also due to 
increased interest in securing definite and valuable 
results. 

15. A definite trend to appreciate the importance of 
mental and emotional health as well as physical has 


emieteeieimontiatenns 





developed. “Total fitness” is becoming the accepted 
concept. 

It is believed that the foregoing observations indicate 
the principal changes from pre-war to war programs 
in actual operation in high schools today. Undoubtedly 
there have been important changes made in individual 
schools that have been overlooked or omitted. 

Peacetime Needs 

How may one have total fitness? He must earn and 
protect it. A well balanced school program will help. 
The United States Office of Education Committee on 
Wartime Physical Education for High Schools stated: 

It is recognized that programs of health service, health 
instruction, healthful school living, physical education, and 
recreation all have an important influence on physical fitness.3 

Freedom from disease and physical defects is a goal 
for peace as well as war efforts. It is appreciated that 
complete freedom from disease and defects cannot be 
realized, but we must approach it as nearly as possible. 
The school health service program, including health 
examinations, follow-up remedial activities, daily 
inspections, and immunizations, must continue its 
development, The “education for health” program 
should be stressed as a positive preventive influence. 

Physiological principles justify the essential char- 
acteristics of the physical activity program for peace as 
well as war. Limitations of space permit only a few 
typical illustrations: 
3Sharman, Jackson R. 


Fitness Through Physical Education. 
Government Printing Office, 1942) P. 1. 


(Committee Chairman). Physical 
(Washington, D. C.: 
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FRANCES L. CHALIF 
JOHN PLAZA 
SONIA BOX 


Est. 39 yrs. 
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LOUIS H. CHALIF 


PACO CANSINO 
JOHN La CURTO 
CAROL MALDORELLI 


PROFESSIONAL MORNING AND EVENING 
CLASS—S, SEMENOFF, Instructor 


Winter & Summer School Diploma 
awarded — Intensive professional and teacher's 


courses — Talented children, daily class. 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 


DANCES by Louis H. Chalif | 


Teachable and Useful 
5S Text Books 
3 Folk Dance Books 


— DANCE OF THE MONTH — 
ON TO VICTORY $1.50 


Mail Order Catalogue upon request 
AN INVITATION 


When visiting New York, include in your itiner- 
ary a visit to the Chalif School, attend any of 
our classes, and see our new methods. Teachers 
and students are welcome. 


Louis H. Chalif & faculty. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N.Y. 


* 
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Summer Session: June 25 - August 18 


Virginia Bryant 
University of Missouri 
Howard G. Danford 
_ Madison Public Schools* 
Alice Brownell Eyster Louise Kloepper 
Department of Anatomy Ex 
Ruth E. Grout 
University of Minnesota* 


Alma Hawkins 


Elizabeth Hayes 


Mabel Rugen 





UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


For physical educators, studying for advanced degrees or desiring a summer of refresher work; for teachers trained 
in other fields; and for undergraduates needing special courses. Courses offered in related fields of health education 
and recreation as well as in various areas of physical education. 


RESIDENT FACULTY SUPPLEMENTED BY: 


George Williams College 
University of Utah 
Hanya Holm Dance Group 


University of Michigan* 
For summer catalogue write Dean of Summer Session, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Sports Session: May 28 - June 21 


Warren H. Southworth 

Wisconsin Health Coordinator 
H. H. Walker 

University of Fennessee* 


Dr. Annette Washburne 
Department of Neuropsychiatry* 
*Consultant 














1. Muscles increase in size and strength as a result 
of exercises which tend to overload their current 
strength. 

2. Skillful physical coordinations assist in develop- 
ing self-confidence and lure the individual into addi- 
tional working or recreational physical activity. 

3. The internal organs of the body are exercised 
through their normal functioning and by pressures and 
relaxations resulting from big-muscle activities. 

4. The healthy heart increases in strength and effi- 
ciency as a result of regular, strenuous physical use 
just as any other muscle does. This increase in effec- 








































1 OUT OF 6 ADULTS 
DIES OF 


CANCER 


YOU MAY BE THE ONE 

G V F CS 
Eminent scientists lack funds for 
experiment .. . cancer clinics are 
starved for equipment . . . money 


is needed to care for advanced 
cases. 





Five million dollars a year might 
cut the deaths from cancer. Might 
save you, one dear to you. Yet 
Americans give less than one 
million dollars. Do your part! 
Send us anything from 10¢ to 
$1,000. Every bit helps! 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


350 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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tiveness provides adequate circulation of the bl 

a slower pulse rate than before. Since the heard 
only between beats this decreased pulse rate % 
longer rest periods during which it is rebuilt, 















servi 


ing in increased physical endurance for work and oa} the $ 


5. Fatigue toxins in the human System regyke 


Th 


from regular, strenuous physical exercise of ah shou! 


person contribute to sound, restful slee 
tributing to mental and emotional as we 
health. 

The fight for mental and emotional stabilit 
be continued during peacetime if the nation is 
per. While we are making the fine progres 
efforts to reduce communicable diseases before Work 
War II, we were losing ground in the areas of Ment 
and emotional disorders. Almost one-fifth of oy Mat: 
riages ended in divorce courts. While the Army fe 
jected approximately 6 per cent (6.3% in 1941) 
draftees because of mental and nervous conditions te 
ports indicate that 5 per cent of its overseas hospi 
cases today are for mental diseases. The Navy reports 
that 20 per cent of its discharges are for mental dis 
orders. The 1941 draft figures as reported by th 
Surgeon General’s Office indicate that 6.3 per cent ¢ 
the draftees examined were rejected because 0 
venereal diseases. These problems will continue to 
important during peacetime. 


ll as physicg 
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What has our school total fitness program to cm. 
tribute? We can do little to prevent marriage of tlk 
unfit. We cannot, alone, arrange for those unsuited 
for extended schooling to secure earlier employment 
with its stabilizing influences. We cannot, alone, en. 
courage earlier marriages of the fit. We can do lit 
to soften the impact of a complicated and inteng 
world upon nervous systems which, in many cases, at 
too unstable to cope with the sensations experience 
—a world made small by aviation and radio—whic 
gives first news place to crimes and scandals and dis 
regards the educational publicity value of upright, sam 
living and desirable social conduct. 


We can help the individual to improve his persond 
appearance by a physical fitness program. Regular 
physical exercise paints the cheeks from the inside 
Improved physical coordination contributes to sel 
confidence and grace of movement. Physical strength 
is favorable to good posture. Better physical health 
makes vivacity and friendliness possible without att 
ficial stimulants. We can help bring about happie 
home life by improving our school health program atl 
recreational program and by closer teamwork wi 
parents. The juvenile delinquency problem will m 
be solved by preachment alone. We can help tot 
duce juvenile delinquency by a strenuous physical # 
tivity program and by increasing properly supervist 
recreation. 
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Research has shown that the younger the persit 
the greater the benefits derived from health servitt 
health education, and physical education. In addition 
to the pre-school health program, then, we should it 
tensify programs of healthful school living, healt 
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service, health instruction, and physical education in 
the schools and especially in the elementary grades. 

The peacetime emphasis of our total fitness program 
should be upon self-development, health conservation, 
and wholesome recreational enjoyment. 


Peacetime Challenge 

Why be fit for war only? If we must be totally fit 
to fight successfully for the right to live, should we not 
fight for the right to be totally fit in order to live 
successfully ? 

It is acknowledged that health and physical develop- 
ments are essential in winning the war. We must 
convince our colleagues and the public that total fit- 
ness is necessary in winning the peace. Health and 
physical development are indispensable to effective 
working service and personal happiness in peacetime. 
Now is the time to crystallize this concept into definite 


curricular plans, board regulations, and statutory re- 


quirements. ne 
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Teacher Education 
(Continued from Page 177) 


harass civilian institutions in their efforts to do effect- 
ive jobs never even appear in the military and naval 
services. Third is the fact that the teaching personnel 
may be selected from a very large field of trained 
people and that the supervision, promotion, tenure, and 
direction of the teachers may be handled without refer- 
ence to autonomy of courses, personal idiosyncrasies, 
salaries, pressure from outside influences, tradition, or 
any other factor which operates now and then in civil- 
ian institutions to restrain progress, or to keep in a 
job a person who is incompetent or uncooperative. 
Fourth is the interesting point that curricula are not 
necessarily fixed, nor do they have to operate for a 
certain length of time, such as a quarter or a semester. 

These factors listed above certainly are some of those 
which have made the instruction and training programs 
of the military services highly effective in preparing 
men for the jobs which they have had to do in the 
several branches of the service. It miust be said that 
the writer is neither praising nor condemning any of 
the above practices. Neither is he suggesting that they 
should or can operate in civilian institutions. They 
seem to be some of the reasons for the production of 
certain kinds of learning experiences that the men in 
the service are having. Also it should be pointed out 
that the various branches of the service are not uni- 
form, even within themselves, in the quality and the 
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effectiveness of the training programs. Influence, per- 
sonalities, rank, rigid uniformity do operate to varying 
degrees in the military service. Almost all of us have 
heard of instances in the services of poor teaching, 
wasted time, clouded or obscure goals, misdirected 
efforts. It is obvious that the college must not attempt 
to reproduce the undesirable aspects of any program. 


Some will ask if an argument for vocational or occu- 
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OCEAN POOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
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pational training is being set forth? Perhaps many will 
say that the implication that the training period for 
teachers should be shortened, or that instruction be 
given only in areas in which the purposes are immedi- 
ately discernible is to return to an earlier period in the 
history of teacher education and is to overlook those 
cultural values which every teacher must have. It may 
be felt that the struggle for the four-year curriculum 
for teachers as a requirement for certification will have 
been in vain if the time required for training is short- 
ened at this time. Those persons who believe that at 
least five years of college training are necessary before 
the person is ready to teach may be very greatly 
disturbed. 

It is not the purpose of this brief discourse to at- 
tempt to answer any of the questions directed toward 
describing the teacher-education curriculum which may 
be better suited than the current ones to the needs of 
the men returning from military service. It is desired 
only to raise some pertinent questions. 

No one in our field wishes to support any move for 
reduction in the quality of teachers. The efforts exerted 
by the entire profession to obtain better and_ better 
teachers in this field should not be diminished but 
rather increased. It seems unlikely, however, that altera- 
tions in the time spent in training or in the curricular 
offerings or in the methods of instruction from those 
which now exist commonly in our teacher-education 
centers will lower the standards of the product. On the 
contrary, change in all of these parts can operate to 
produce much better teachers. 

The trained personnel in the field of physical educa- 
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TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 
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tion is woefully small in terms of the dem ofter 
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them, and the situation is not improving, Phyg Pari 
education will be one of the fields of training sug = plet: 
to the man about to be discharged from military sery drai 
to re-enter civilian life. Our jobs will be to recog, | ¢aS¢ 
our opportunities and our responsibilities jn ma: T 
attractive the teaching of physical education and inf quit 
making effective the preparation of those who Wig pert 


to teach. These tasks we should carry out with forme} cree 
sight, understanding, and enthusiasm. 1 has 
Although this discussion has been directed to some} rest 
problems presented by the return to colleges of veterig| WE 
who desire professional training in physical Cduication | haz 
it is reasonable to suggest that the curriculum for mea} cre 
and women alike who have not had military serving Per 
may be improved rather markedly. Perhaps the stim. | cou 
lus to college education given by the men with milityy| pre 
experience will result in the production of benefgg} dea 
changes in teacher education. nf be 
e of 
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Malaria Prevention 
(Continued from Page 173) str 


INCE the parasite can be reached only indirect 
through one of its hosts, the malaria problem i 
reduced to the relationship of the habits of man ed 
the habits of the mosquito. The attack on the malar 





problem can be made at a number of points, any One S 
of which is dependent upon an understanding of thes} 
relationships. For example, men who are sick can take} of 
medicine which will kill most of the parasites, ami) ,. 
incidentally of course, relieve them of their chills aj ,, 
fever. The use of drugs in malaria is not at preset} ¢, 
considered a practical method for eliminating the ds 

ease from a community, although treatment of ink 

vidual cases at the earliest possible moment wil d ™ 
course decrease the chances for transmission. : 


The most successful attack is at present considerei ( 
to be the attack on the mosquito. Only anophel 


mosquitoes are involved, and only a few species ¢ 
these, so that all mosquitoes do not have to becom . 
trolled. The number of mosquitoes that will be dr : 


gerous varies considerably. In the northern stats 
where the mosquito breeding season is shorter, trait 
mission may be slight even though the actual numb P 
of mosquitoes in some instances might exceed tt 
numbers which in warmer climates would constititl 
a serious hazard. The attack on the mosquito is mét 
effective by “catching the babies in their cradles,” th 
is, attacking the mosquito larvae before they have 
chance to emerge as adults and fly away. Hower 
the present development of more powerful insecticils 
may markedly increase the effectiveness of the atti 
on the adult mosquitoes. Of course, on an individ 
basis, preventing adult mosquitoes from biting pei 
is effective, whether by swatting, spraying, stl 
behind bed nets or within screened houses, or keepil 
mosquitoes away by use of repellents. 

Fighting the mosquito during its aquatic st 
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often involves the use of poison such as fuel oil or 
Paris green dust. A more effective method of com- 
plete elimination of a potential breeding area is by 
draining or filling. This is the method of choice in 
cases where the water is not useful for other purposes. 


The habits of men supplement the habits of mos- 
quitoes in transmitting malaria in many ways besides 
permitting direct contact between the two. When a 
creek is dammed up to make a pond, the water usually 
has around its edges dense emergent vegetation, which 
results in a breeding place ideal for the malaria vector. 
Wherever such ponded water occurs the malaria 
hazard is then increased. Very often man is guilty of 
creating or tolerating such breeding places. A large 
percentage of malaria which has occurred in this 
country can be attributed directly to lack of adequate 
preventive practices in various fields of human en- 
deavor which, viewed superficially, might appear to 
be far removed from questions involving the health 
of the people. Improper agricultural drainage, the 
construction of any type of impoundment (from a 
small fish pond or stock pond to a large electric power 
dam), the practice of leaving borrow pits when con- 
structing highways or railroads, lack of foresight in 
the choice of sites for wild life refuges, and many other 
practices might well be the determining factor in 
keeping malaria alive in a community. At this point 
education will pay tremendous dividends. If com- 
munity leaders in various fields of endeavor under- 
stand the biological basis for the malaria problem they 
will realize that the cost of preventing malaria can 
often be borne as part of the overhead cost of other 
remunerative or constructive projects, and need not 
continue to be a direct drain on the tax budgets of the 
community, the state, or the nation. 


The illustration indicating the various methods 
which might be employed in breaking the malaria 
chain calls attention to the attack at four different 
points: (1) on the parasite (by the use of drugs), 
(2) on the larval stage of the mosquito, (3) on the 
adult mosquito, and (4) on man. 


The human attack is the attack on ignorance and 
is, therefore, an educational function. An adequate 
health education program in this country would go a 
long way toward eliminating malaria. The malaria 
problem in this country not only offers a splendid op- 
portunity for education concerning a specific disease, 
but also affords a forceful demonstration of the ne- 
cessity for integrated effort in many diversified activ- 
ities if the ultimate solution of a problem is to be 
achieved. 


The people in your community may be unduly 
alarmed. On the other hand they may be indifferent 
to the potential dangers. The answer to either prob- 
lem is adequate information. For example, many 


people are killed by trains at grade crossings, but we: 


are not unduly alarmed about trains because we know 
that they run on tracks and we can see those tracks. 
On the other hand, failure to apply the information 
we have may be disastrous. Malaria runs on the 
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track of the endless chain of transmissions from man 
to mosquito to man. People must know about malaria 
just as they know about trains. Here indeed is a 
challenging educational opportunity——to make the 
major contribution toward the immediate and con- 
tinuing prevention and the ultimate elimination of 
malaria in this country. ne 
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Definition of Fitness 
(Continued from Page 176) 


plete silence concerning the sinister forces that are 
tearing down the fitness we are trying so hard to erect. 
To make mention of these forces may incur displeasure ; 
but certain facts concerning these enemies of fitness 
that sabotage our training programs should be 
presented. 

In many of our schools there are inadequate lunch 
and lunchroom facilities. In some, special school pro- 
grams are financed by profits from soft drinks where 
there is no milk available even at lunch time. Physicians 
are too willing to write “medical excuses” for their 
adolescent girl clients whose “hair-do” may suffer. In 
one school over 30 per cent of the girls were so pro- 
tected from the program. Headache powders, pain kill- 
ers, and other dopes are replacing sane living and self- 
possession. We pass examinations by passing the benze- 
drine or black coffee. Frantically escaping from reality, 
dizzied by alcohol, we misspell and distort “wreckre- 
ation” only to carry a headache into the next day’s 
work. No one has dared to ask how much the war may 
be lengthened by the fact that the District of Columbia, 
war capital of the Allied World, ranks first among 
our states in the per capita consumption of hard liquor, 
with an average consumption more than three times 
the national average. (These figures are corrected to 
include military population. ) 

We have been told in these days of the importance of 
fitness that permits a man to run or swim for miles. 
We have been urged to build such fitness. It is perti- 
nent to ask whether we are even telling our soldiers 
that smoking generally works havoc with endurance; 
that a cigaret put into a wounded man’s mouth may 
increase his blood pressure to reopen subsiding hem- 
orrhages enough to kill him, or that it may play other 
peculiar tricks on his tissue nutrition by differentially 
constricting arterial segments. Just recently Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory workers found that three cigarets 
reduce a pilot’s vision as much as does 8,000 feet 
of altitude. This lowering of his effective ceiling is due 
to carbon monoxide replacing the oxygen in his blood. 
Thus the while airplane builders are urged to further 
engineer carbon monoxide out of plane and engine we 
replace the treacherous gas with “smokes for Yanks.” 


Surely, this is sabotaging our best intentions. Observ- 
ing many military officers and other public servants, 
both here and abroad, we are convinced that these fifth 
columnists are securely entrenched even in the high 
places. 








Medicine Show or Profession? - 

To guide successfully the fitness programs of | 
and peace will require a wise and well balanced Profes. . 
sional leadership. The truly professional physical a 


cator does not confine his praise or his Practice ty = 
narrow range of activities. He does not sell out of « at 
out” completely for athletics or calisthenics, for the . 
dance, or for the aquatic program, lest he be like the ss 
physician who prescribes the same medicine for al . 
ailments. Anyone who argues loud and long for " 
kind of activity partakes of the nature of the quack a 
The quack advertises remedies. The professional phys. 9 


cian studies his patient and his remedies and qui 
selects the one best suited to the patient. He has kers 
to all the cabinets in his pharmacy. 
Sometimes we hear disputations and wranglings tha 
prove physical education has not yet fully emerged from 
the “medicine show” stage of its professional evolution 
the stage where wise-cracking showmen peddle thei di 
wares and belittle their competitors. Let us pray for} ct 
the day when the authority of science will replace pt} fr 
theories and professional decorum will rule over quick in 
wit and sharp tongues. On that day we-will stand} T 
fore the world, assured of its respect and confident of 
of our ability to serve that world in the high caug lic 





of fitness. nf 08 
- as 
Health Education ; 

(Continued from Page 171) 
ter results can be achieved if some of the effort is put ‘. 
0 


into functional activities. Let me illustrate what I mea 
by functional activities. In studying light in relations} ?? 
vision and sight conservation the teaching can remain 
on the purely academic level of reading and reciting C 
from books or the teaching may include one or mor de 
of the following activities. Pupils, with the aid ofa 
light meter, can survey the lighting conditions in th 
classroom and other rooms used for study or labore} 4 
tory activities on bright and cloudy days. If deficiencia} },, 
of too little or too bright light are found the pupil ot 
can develop procedures for correcting the situation} p 
proper manipulation of shades, arrangement of seas} ig 
or if additional artificial fixtures are needed, they ca}; 
solicit the aid of janitors, principals, and school boat of 
in making the improvements. Another associated acti sp 
ity is a survey of the lighting in their own home§ h, 
especially at the places where close work is done. Agait} p} 
pupils can solicit the aid of parents in effecting prope 
lighting conditions in the homes. Testing vision of ti] y; 
members of the class and urging those in need ofa gj 
more careful examination to see their family eye docti} jp 
and to get glasses if such are indicated can also be dom§ ¢h 
The end result of each of these activities is getim] ] 
something constructive done which relates to thet§ w; 
selves or the conditions under which they live al st 
work. Incidentally the end product is a direct conti 
bution of the school toward the improvement of livitf 
in the community. The activities are functional in thd 
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the intellectual effort transfers directly into action in 
improving some aspect of living of the pupils them- 
selves and their parents. . 

In like fashion functional activities can be under- 
taken in connection with a study of fly control, mosquito 
control, sanitation in home and neighborhood, and 
nutrition, the latter easily leading into home gardening. 
The idea of functional activities as integral parts of 
the health education program is not new. Many venture- 
some teachers have rendered yeoman service to children 
and communities by being realistic and practical in 
leading their pupils to constructive results through their 
intellectual efforts. The urgent need is for more func- 
activities in the health programs of more 

na 


tional 
schools. 


a 





Physical Fitness Act 
(Continued from Page 187) 


disabled veterans. This will necessitate a national 
crusade among Canadians, especially the young, for 
fresh air and sunshine and more active participation 
in sports, games and recreation, and cultural activities. 
The National Council will assist these latter by a staff 
of trained specialists (field workers) and national pub- 
lications and pamphlets, films, etc., relating to the rec- 
ommendations and policies of the Council. 

The Council, both federally and provincially, will 
assist all our present voluntary agencies in the fine 
work they have carried on single handed up to the 
present time. 


The National Council will assist communities and 
municipalities to organize better recreational activities 
for its citizens; with the cooperation of our national 
parks, railways, and steamships it is hoped eventually 
to bring inexpensive holidays for whole families within 
the realm of possibility. With the cooperation of 
Canadian universities and colleges, we hope to set up 
degree and short-term courses in physical education 
and health, and especially do we wish to retrain a 
number of men and women at the present time in His 
Majesty’s Forces. It is estimated that we will need 
between three and five thousand leaders in the field of 
physical education within the next three or four years. 
The Council will keep itself up to date on all modern 
ideas and plans which would assist in improving na- 
tional health in Canada. It will also, with the help 
of the provinces, conduct tournaments in our national 
sports. Cultural activities will not be neglected and 
handicraft, drama, singing, and music will take their 
place in annual folk and sports festivals. 

The National Council on Physical Fitness was in- 
vited to attend the last annual conference of the Cana- 
dian Physical Education Association which was held 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, in November, 1944, and, with 
the authorization of the Federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, a meeting was called to coincide 
with the C.P.E.A. conference. Here a clear under- 
standing was achieved as to how the C.P.E.A., with 
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the assistance of the National Council, could realize its 
objectives. 

The Council intends to ask the Canadian Medical 
Association to appoint a Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness to advise the National Council on medical matters. 

There is a revival in Canada today in the interest of 
keeping fit, and our boys and girls in the Navy, Army, 
and Air Force are setting a good example for the 
whole country. It is evident everywhere we go; the 
well groomed soldiers, sailors, and airmen with their 
cheerful countenance and good posture have made their 
imprint on our nation; and on the home front our 
civilian population is realizing the importance of good 
health and fitness but we still have to make physical 
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education “living.” We must bring the lessons 
in the playing fields, in the gymnasiums, and jp 
health courses into the daily life of the children. 
must persuade our people that one can never “elie 
from active participation in physical training—that lit 
is activity. We must achieve the full cooperation and 
assistance of medical science and educate oyr People 
to consult their doctors periodically. 
The great and primary objective of the National 
Council on Physical Fitness is the creation of q desire 
in all Canadians for the well being associated with 
physical fitness. National fitness is the result of in. 
dividual fitness. The war has taught us a lesson: the 
present drives for blood, money, salvage, and many 
other joint efforts, have only been successful becaysy 
of teamwork. It is the hope of the National Cong) 
on Physical Fitness to carry that enthusiasm which 
prevented our perishing in wartime into more glorious 
achievements in peacetime. 


_ 
-——— 





Military Service 
(Continued from Page 182) 


stamina, human resources, and ability of the nation, 
Health and physical education programs would 
expanded. 

Second, most parents would welcome the aid, eo. 
nomically, that such an opportunity would provide in 
that a boy would be assisted in obtaining either a com- 
plete education or at least a partial education and thus 
prepare him for living. In the case of the poor boy, 
whose parents cannot afford to assist him through 
school, this youth would be able, on the basis of his 
own resources, to obtain a college education more easily 
than was possible in the past and at the same time 
would be of service and value to his country. In the 
writer’s opinion, many young men would be more than 
willing to spend two years in the army in return for 
such benefits. 

In making such a plan voluntary in nature, compul- 
sory military service would not be forced upon the 
citizenry of this country. Thus, the young man would 
not be required to spend time in the army but instead 
could make the choice by weighing the benefits tha 
would be derived therefrom and, after due consult 
tion with his parents, could voluntarily choose to serve 
Such a plan would be much more desirable, woul 
create better feeling and more good will, and would 
be more enthusiastically received than a plan of com 
pulsory military training. Also, as has been indicated, 
it would create a more effective armed force, a more 
effective reserve force (even granting the limitationsé 
reserved force would have), and would do more at the 
same time to enhance the development of the physicd 
resources of the youth of the nation and thus provide 
a more robust and healthy citizenry. In addition, the 
education of a youth for service to his nation and for 
leadership would more adequately equip him to met 
the problem of living and would eventually result int 
more enlightened nation. " 
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New Books -- - 


° o Live With Others. Alice and Lester Crow. 
LetBoston 16: D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 1944) 
274 pages, $1.48. : ; 
This psychology book is specifically designed for the high 
school student and is written on his own level of thinking. It 
shows him how to look at himself objectively and suggests 
ways for the most favorable personality development leading 
to a useful and happy life. It furnishes training in self-criticism 

and teaches the student to take criticism from others. 

The Common Cold and How to Fight It. Noah D. Fabri- 
cant. (Chicago 11: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 540 North 
Michigan Ave., 1945) 101 pages, $1.50. 

In non-medical language and with the aid of illustrations, 
the author brings to bear the benefit of his experience on the 
subject of the common cold. He shows how the structure of 
the nose wages its relentless battle against virus and bacteria 
and to what extent cold preventive methods and preparations 
are at present effective. There are helpful chapters for sufferers 
from hay fever, asthma, and sinusitis. 

Physical Education for Elementary Grades. Elmer Seefeld. 
(St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing House, 3558 
South Jefferson, 1944) 220 pages, $1.75. 

This manual outlines the principles underlying physical 
education and suggests means for achieving desirable objectives. 
The course described provides material for any type of elemen- 
tary school and allows the classroom teacher to make his own 
adaptation of the course to suit the available time, gym and 
playground facilities, number and size of classes, and the local 
conditions. 

Mental Hygiene for Community Nursing. Eric K. Clarke. 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1942) 250 pages, $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive review of mental health problems 
illustrated by brief, well chosen human-interest stories. It is 
a reliable guide to enable public health, school, and industrial 
nurses to recognize mental deviations early and to enlist the 
resources of the community for their treatment. 


Microbes That Cripple. T. Arthur Turner and Edward L. 
Compere. (Elyria, Ohio: National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, 1944) 224 pages, $2.50. 

This is an entertaining but authentic discussion of micro- 
biology. It will be of particular value and interest to persons 
interested in the problem of the crippled. Although the volume 
goes into the field a little more deeply than the average work, 
literary allusions and anecdotes are scattered throughout the 
text. 

Institutions Serving Children. Howard W. Hopkirk. (New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., 1944) 220 
pages, $2.00. 

This book has been written for those who have responsibili- 
ties as trustees of children’s institutions and for those who 
work in them. It is divided into five parts: place of institu- 
tions, the staff, organization and physical structure, care of 
the child, and evaluation. 


Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. (Boston: Printing Department, 1944) 8 volumes 
bound as one, 1108 pages, $2.00. 

This is the most inclusive study done in the last decade on 
the public schools of Boston. The study was sponsored by the 
Finance Commission of Boston and was directed by George 
Strayer. It covers all aspects of the public schools such as 
administration, curriculum, plant maintenance, ete. Of par- 
ticular interest to our members will be Chapter 6 entitled 
“Food Service in the Schools” and Chapter 14, “Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation in the Boston Public 
Schools.” A digest of the survey in 63 pages may be pur- 
chased from the Boston Printing Department also. 
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Recent Publications - - - 


Accident Prevention. Instructor’s Manual, Home and Home 
and Farm Courses. American National Red Cross, 17th and D 
St., Washington 13, D. C. 206 pages. Free. 

On Guard Against Accidents. Instructor’s Manual, Junior 
Accident Prevention Course, American National Red Cross, 
17th and D Sts., Washington 13, D. C. 64 pages, Free. 

War and Postwar Rehabilitation and Reconditioning. 
Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 597 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 26 pages. Free. 

Erpi Classroom Films Correlated with School Programs. 
Service Bulletin No. 1. H. A. Gray, fifth edition revised by 
M. Brodshaug and Mr. Bittmann. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 24 pages. Free. 

Occupational Therapists. Bulletin 203, No. 2. Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 pages. 10c. 

Physical Therapists. Bulletin 203, No. 1. Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 14 pages. 10c. 

Compulsory Peacetime Military Training. Educational Polli- 
cies Commission. National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 15 pages. 10c. 

Community Recreation Comes of Age. Division of Recrea- 
tion, Office of Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
30 pages. Free. 

The Schools and Recreation Services. Leaflet No. 73, U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 21 pages. 10c. 

Driver Education and Training Manual. (For high school 
teachers) American Automobile Association, Washington, D. 
C. 136 pages. Free. 

Red Cross Nutrition Course in Secondary Schools. 
Teacher’s Manual. American National Red Cross, 17th and D 
St., Washington 13, D. C. 128 pages. Free. 

Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Chicago Recreation Con- 
ference. Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago 
2, Ill. 58 pages. $1.00. 

Inadequate Diets and Nutritional Deficiencies in the United 
States. Bulletin of the National Research Council, No. 109, 
November, 1943. National Research Council, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free. 


Reprints - - - 


In the October, 1944, issue of the Journal complete reprint 
lists for the Journal and Quarterly were published. Since then 
the supply of a number of these has become exhausted. The 
following Journal reprints are no longer available: 


J 22 J 346 
J 258 J 347 
J 294 J 350 
J 299 J 351 
J 318 J 355 
J 323 J 358 
J 338 J 364 
J 343 J 365 
J 345 J 366 


Other articles have been reprinted since the previous list 
was published. Of these there are copies available of the fol- 
lowing: 

J 368 Statement on Boxing (or Boxing in High Schools). 
Steinhaus. 

J 369 A Fight for Professional Status. Miller. 

J 373 Standards for the Preparation of Manuscripts for 
Publication. 








Administration of the School Health Program which was 
listed in the section on Special Publications in the November 
Journal, p. 532, is no longer available. 

Quarterly reprints which are no longer available are as 
follows: 


Q 195 Q 325 
0 215 0 334 
Q 21 

O 24 9 348 
Q 244 

Q 294 Q 349 
Q 302 Q 350 
QO 304 QO 351 
Q 314 Q 355 
Q a Q 359 
Q 32 


Those which have been run off since the previous Quarterly 
list was published and of which there are copies available are: 


Q 360 The Validity of Heart Rate and Blood Pressure De- 
terminations as Measures of Physical Fitness. Salit 
and Tuttle. 

Q 361 A Study of the Reaction Time of Physically Trained 
Men. Burley. 

Q 362 Studies in Physical Efficiency of College Students. 


Brouha, Fradd, and Savage. 


Recent Articles -- - 


Are We Training School Administrators for Health and 
Fitness? Frank S. Stafford. Education for Victory. Feb. 20, 
1945. 

Do We Need Universal Military Training? 
Victory. Feb. 20, 1945. 

Danger Areas in Physical Education. C. L. Lowman. Journal 
of School Health. Feb., 1945. (A re-emphasis on the dangers 
of interscholastic athletics) 

Analyzing Athletic Accidents. 
Education. March, 1945. 

Education in Health and Health in Education. 
Morris Fishbein. Hygeia. March, 1945. 

Physical Fitness. T. K. Cureton. Hygeia. March, 1945. 

Alcoholism. John E. Davis. Hygeia. March, 1945. 


Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


An Evaluation of Health Practices in Interscholastic Ath- 
letics for Boys in Illinois, C. O. Jackson. Res. Quart., 15:4 
(December, 1944). 

Discrepancies exist between the theory of health as taught 
in the classroom and the practice of health as carried on in 
physical education areas. Authoritative information concerning 
conditions and standards has been lacking. 

Experts selected the list of standards to measure the elements 
which are concerned with the health of participants under the 
control of the school. 

The present health practices in interscholastic athletics in 
415 schools were studied. The results showed that the important 
health elements in athletics are embodied chiefly in the training, 
experience, and attitude of the coach (first aid, safety of 
equipment and areas, schedules of practice and games, selection 
of participants, etc.). Another important factor studied was 
that of janitorial control (type and frequency of cleaning, etc.) 

The situation as found in Illinois, is poor, especially in small 
schools and large over-crowded schools. 

The Measurement of Certain Aspects of The Physical Fit- 
ness of College Women. Dorothy R. Mohr. Res. Quart., 15:4 
(December, 1944). 

Aspects of physical fitness include elements of endurance, 
strength, flexibility, relaxation, body control, agility, freedom 
from disease and defect, organic soundness, cardiovascular- 
respiratory efficiency, motor skills, nutritional status, and 
morale. 

The purpose of the study was to measure objectively the 
effects of a physical education program on some of the aspects 
of physical fitness. Tests given at beginning and end of semester 
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were endurance (chair stepping); abdominal 
strength (pull test) ; arm and shoulder-girdle (push-ups) 
strength (bouncing test) ; and agility (obstacle race) 

The tests were given to 686 college women and jt wal e 
that in a period of three months the women showed an 
improvement in sit-ups, pull test, bouncing, and obstacle 
Participation in physical education is suggested as one 
in the total environment of these college women 
tributed to the ~2neral improvement. 


The Effects of Rapid Weight Loss Upon The Peg 
of Wrestlers and Boxers, and Upon The Physical Profs 
of College Students. Nathan Doscher. Res. Quart, 15.4 
cember, 1944). 

Reduction in weight usually involves one or all three 
following: interference with the laws of good pup 
excessive exercise; and artificial methods of dehydration: 
what effect will it have on the performance and health, 
athlete? J 

On the basis of a questionnaire received from 32% 
of college wrestling and boxing, the author found that ops 
on effect of weight reduction on performance were equalh 
divided. Results indicated there was no certainty on the poi 
at which rapid loss of weight stops being safe and becomes 
harmful. The practice of loss of weight had no effect on the 
longevity or health of an athlete. 

In an investigation made by the author into the effect of 
rapid weight loss on motor efficiency tests, the results revealed 
that a certain percentage of body weight may be rapidly [og 
without affecting performance. 

The Development of Fundamental Sport Skills in 
Women of Low Motor Ability. Elizabeth Powell Salit Res 
Quart., 15:4 (December, 1944). , 

Opportunities for instruction and practice in elementary ay 
high school were found to be much greater for the high mot. 
ability group than for the low group. Lack of skill was checks 
for reason most frequently given for not liking the least inte. 
esting sports. They were basketball, volleyball, softball, ay 
hockey. The group tends to choose moderate rather tha 
strenuous sports. It was found that the low group was inferior 
in reaction time, strength, and strength-weight indices, Further, 
they were poorly coordinated, lacking in force, and not wel 
timed. 

Procedures were selected as guides in making the teachin 
of sport skills effective. It was found that almost everyom 
in a low motor-ability group can make appreciable improv 
ment in various skill tests by devoting only a small amom 
of time to practice. Height, weight, or body build are of litt 
importance in determining proficiency. By fostering favorable 
attitudes and promoting new interests in sports as well as by 
developing essential skills, the proposed course in sport skils 
seems to have accomplished the special purposes for which i 
was designed. 

A Maximal Pack Test of Exercise Tolerance. Craig Tayler. 
Res. Quart., 15:4 (December, 1944). 

Commonly used performance tests are unrepresentative d 
the exercise tolerance of non-athletic men, especially older ma 
Bench stepping aided by grasping a cross bar, a modificationd 
the step test, is proposed at the rate of 40 per minute tok 
continued to the point of voluntary termination due to inabiliy 
to continue. Ten-pound weights are added each two minutes % 
long as the subject continues the test. 

The ten highest and ten lowest men on performance tes 
were compared on the pack-test and the Johnson-Browha ttt 
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High Group Low Group 

M SD M SD 
Pack Test 535 69 259 70.0 861 
Johnson-Brouha Test 83.4 7.3 67.6 11.7 3.17 


No one obtained good athletic performance scores who ditt 
obtain a high pack-test score although correlations are all lon 
Age, height, and weight are likewise interrelated. No vali 
way has been found to continue post-exercise heart rate® 
the score. The pack test is superior to the step test and 
formance tests especially in the maximal efforts in show 
effects of physical training. 
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